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The Money That Grows in Kansas, 





. Crops!— 

They are 
money ! 

As the crops are, so is our pros- 
perity, from ocean to ocean, 

Where the crops are, there is 
the liveliest place to sell goods. 

It is your business to sell goods 
—have you taken time to investi- 
gate where the biggest crops are? 

I know, but you may think me 
prejudiced—until you ask the 
Government. Jt says “Kansas.” 

Mark this closely: On this very 
day in Kansas. fields, there is 
ready to harvest ninety millions 
of bushels of wheat. * 

No other State will produce 
anything like this amount—it will 
even beat all Kansas’ past records, 
No other place in the world. will 
beat it. Last year’s was a rich 
crop, but this year’s is eighteen 
per cent richer.. Kansas has over 
twice as much wheat acreage as 
any other State, and has produced 
five successive wheat crops worth 
fifty millions of dollars apiece. 

But don’t let me forget corn. 

For the past. five. years the ag- 
gtegate home value—not the spec- 
ulators’ value, remember—of the 
Kansas corn crop has been 332 
million dollars. 

And then Kansas raises more 
alfalfa than any other State, and 
many other things. The total 
home value of farm products in 
1907 was $463,648,606—just $30,- 
313.739 more, than the best year 
the State ever had. Agricultural 


the nation’s real 


Secretary Coburn figures that the 
1907 bumper crop was sufficient 
to divide 


$280 to every man, 





woman, and child in Kansas, or 
$1,400 to each family. And ‘this 
year’s crop is estimated larger 
than last year’s bumper crop! 

Now, suppose I take you around 
to look at the savings banks. 
Crops and bank deposits—they 
are the infallible barometer of 
prosperity. According to official 
report there is now on deposit in 
Kansas banks 162 million dollars, 
This is an increase of twenty mil. 
lions over last year, and breaks 
all State records. 

Figures like these talk for Kan- 
sas far better than my excusable 
native enthusiasm. ~They ought 
to make national advertisers keen 
for trade. They ought to stir 
every man of them to action at 
once. When that 90 million 
bushel crop of wheat, and all the 
other things, are exchanged for 
dollars, as they will be soon, you 
ought to be on hand advocating 
your proposition, and getting your 
share of the pie. 

If I were a manufacturer I 
would sperid twice.as much money 
advertising in Kansas this year as 
I would spend in most other 
States, because there is twice as 
much new wealth in Kansas. 

Reaching Kansas is fairly simple. You know 
the Topeka Daily Cafital—Kansas itself is 


associated with the name. And then I have 
been working for fourteen years building ap a 


“high-grade circulation for my two farm papers 


Missouri Valley Farmer (200,000), an 
Farmers’ Mail and Breeze (70,000), as. well 
as the Household (300,000), and the Weekly 
Capita? (§0,000.) will be glad to give you 
more information if you are interested, 


Art oppo 


Topeka, Kan,, June 19, 1908 
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The book has been carefully revised, 
and is the only work published which 
contains complete and accurate infor- 
mation, brought down to January 1, 1908, 
regarding the newspapers and periodi- 
cals of the United States and Canada. 
The present volume is the Fortieth 
Annual Edition that has been issued, 
each under the personal supervision of 
Mr. George P. Rowell. 

The price of the Directory is $10.00, 
expressage prepaid. 
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A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS, 
ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER AT THE NEWYORK, N. Y., Post OFFICE JUNE 29, 1893, 


VoL. LXIII. NEW YORK, 


ADVERTISING FIREARMS 
AND AMMUNITION IN 
FARM PAPERS. 


FOR THIS CLASS OF ADVERTISING 

. THE AGRICULTURAL PUBLICATIONS 
ARE PRACTICALLY INDISPENSABLE 
—ILLUSTRATIONS OF ANIMAL 
LIFE AND SPORTING SCENES MUST 
BE ABSOLUTELY ACCURATE—HOW 
SOME ADVERTISERS MEASURE THE 
VALUE OF A FARM PAPER, 


Those advertisers who always 
include some farm papers in the 
placing of their advertising may 
roughly be divided into, say, three 
classes: first, those who know ab- 
solutely nothing about the agri- 
cultural press and are, therefore, 
afraid to ignore it for fear that 
they may be overlooking a good 
thing; next, those who under- 
stand the merits and pulling pow- 
er of farm papers thoroughly and 
use them, not so. much to reach 
their readers directly as to gain 
what might be termed a certain 
angle of approach upon them; 
and, lastly, those advertisers who, 
also appreciating the value of ag- 
ricultural papers, use them solely 
to reach a certain class of readers 
whom they could not hope to 
reach through any other mediums. 

Of the first class it is necessary 
to cite no examples. Every read- 
er of Printers’ INK is familiar 
with the type of advertiser who 
goes into every medium that offers 
itself solely because he knows 
little of its field and claims, and 
therefore hesitates to turn it 
down. Newspaper representatives 
call him “the one good thing,” but 
for the man who pays the bills he 
is a “lemon.” This type, however, 
it is probably needless to say, is 
rapidly becoming extinct. 
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The second class, those who 
use farm papers mainly to gain a 
certain method of approach upon 
the readers of those publications, 
is well illustrated by the ideas of 
the National Lead Company. In 
a recent interview with a PRINT- 
ERS’ INK reporter, O. C. Harn, 
advertising manager for the Na- 
tional Lead Company, explained 
the policy of his company in re- 
gards to farm paper advertising 
as follows: “We use the farm 
papers, not so much to reach the 
farmer, as we find by our keyed 
inquiries that the general maga- 
zines are sufficiently effective in 
this particular, but our idea is to 
get what I may term a certain 
angle of approach upon him not 
available through the general 
magazines. If his farm paper is 
a well edited one, he reads it with 
4 great deal of interest and in a 
certain receptive mood, which is 
far more favorable to the adver- 
tising of commodities such as 
ours than is the attitude with 
which he regards the general 
magazines.” 

The purposes of the third class 
of farm paper advertisers is in- 
dicated by the advertising activi- 
ties of the Remington Arms Com- 
pany and the Union Metallic 
Cartridge Company. These con- 
cerns use farm papers solely to 
reach a class of readers that take 
no other papers, and the per- 
sistence of these two concerns in 
using these farm papers indicate 
that they must be more or less 
successful. The advertising mana- 
ger of these companies, A. C. 
Barrell, explained his views in 
this connection to the writer as 
follows: 


“We are not satisfied in reach- 
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ing the city and town sportsman. 
We want just as much to interest 
the man who lives out in the 
country, back in the woods, where 
there is room enough for him to 
use a gun without running the 
risk of shooting his mother-in- 
law. In many instances, probably 
in most instances, men who live 
under such conditions only get 
one paper, and nine cases out of 
ten that one is a farm paper. | 
remember last fall as 1 was re- 
turning from a shooting tourna- 
ment in Colorado, I stopped off 
at a little wayside station in the 
same State to spend a couple of 
days chicken-shooting before com- 
ing East. In the little ranch house 
where I put up, I asked the own- 
er one night for something to 
read, and he brought out for my 
edification a copy of the current 
issue of the Topeka Mail and 
Breeze. It was the only thing in 
the reading line that he had on 
the premises which he regularly 
read. It was the only paper he 
subscribed to. But he got it reg- 
ularly and read it religiously, and 
he swore by everything it contain- 
ed, including the advertisements. 
His is only a typical case. All 
throughout the West and North- 
west and up in Maine and Can- 
ada, the country is filled with 
farmers, ranchers, hunters, trap- 
pers, etc., who read nothing but 
farm papers, or who depend 
mostly upon farm papers to keep 
in touch with current events, both 
as regards general information 
and the more technical agricult- 
ural and sporting news, and it is 
solely to reach this class of read- 
ers that we use the advertising 
columns of farm papers so 
freely.” 

The Remington Arms Company 
has its main offices and factory 
in Ilion, N. Y., and the Union 
Metallic Cartridge Company is 
located in Bridgeport, Conn., but 
the M. Hartley Company, of 313 
Broadway, New York City, is the 
selling agent for both concerns, 
and it is with this company that 
Mr. Barrell is connected. He is 
a graduate of Williams College, 
Class of 1897, and has been con- 
nected with the Remington and 


U. M. C. people for upwards of 
eight years. For the purpose of 
learning the business from the 
ground up, Mr. Barrell, upon 
leaving college, spent considerable 
time at the factory. His knowl- 
edge of firearms and ammunition 
must therefore be fairly thorough, 
and he is able to prepare copy 
that will appeal to the most ex- 
perienced riflemen and _ hunters, 
As advertising manager, his work 
involves not only the preparation 
and placing of all advertising copy 
and the distribution of circulars, 
posters, booklets, etc., but also the 
management of the corps of ex- 
pert marksmen who are sent out 
to demonstrate by actual competi- 
tion in all the different meets, 
which are held in all parts of the 
country, the comparative superi- 
ority of Remington rifles and 
Union Metallic cartridges. 

“The thing upon which we must 
lay the greatest stress in the prep- 


aration of our farm paper adver- 


tisements,” said Mr. Barrell in 
answer to a question as to the 
chief point of difference between 
farm paper copy and that pre- 
pared for insertion in the general 
magazines, “is the pictorial ele- 
ment. We try to make the pic- 
ture tell the story. We arrange 
the advertisements so that either 
the word Remington or the trade- 
mark U. M. C, stands out promi- 
nently, and this, together with an 
illustration that tells something, 
is generally enough to insure the 
success of any advertisement we 
get out. 

“The preparation of these illus- 
trations, however, is no easy mat- 
ter. It is necessary that they be 
not only interesting in themselves, 
but they must also be absolutely 
gorrect in every detail. If we pic- 
ture a number of quail, we have 
to see to it that the marking of 
the feathers, the shape of the 
head and the poise of the body is 
positively true to life. If the il- 
lustration shows a black bear, the 
¢glaws of the bear must be short. 
If the bear is a grizzly, then its 
claws must be long,.and there are 
many other distinguishing feat- 
ures which must also be shown. 

“These points may possibly 
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strike you as being unnecessarily 
minute, but you must remember 
that the readers of these farm 
papers, as I have said before, are 
old scouts, hunters, died-in-the- 
wool sportsmen and farmers; and 
if you strike a.false note in one 
of your advertising pictures, you 
may depend on it that they will 
come down on you with such an 
anvil chorus of criticisms and 
protests that you will feel like 
consigning the artist who made 
the mistake to Dante’s Seventh 
Circle. 

“One of the first advertisements 
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“Even then I did not know 
what the trouble was, and so I 
took a copy of the advertisement 
to an old hunter in town for en- 
lightenment. On glancing at the 
illustration, he told me at once 
that the shoes were not tied on 
right, and that no man could main- 
tain his equilibrium on them for 
a moment. That woke me up, I 
saw at once the danger of run- 
ning any more risks in the matter 
of illustrations, and I made ar- 
rangements with an artist, who is 
also an ex-hunter and an experi- 
enced taxidermist, to make all il- 





REVOLVER AND PISTOL 
CARTRIDGES 









against all nations, at Ottawa, with 


fire, accurate, uniform. 
Write for descriptive folder. 


THE COW-BOY 


< Gite American Military Rifle Team 
won an overwhelming victory 


record score and U. M. C. cartridges. i 
Practically all the military pistol 
and revolver matches, including 
the Revolver Championship and 
the Individual Military Cham- 
pionship of the U. S., were won 
with U. M. C. Cartridges. Sure 


THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDCE COMPANY 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Agency, 313 Broadway, New York City. 
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IN REAL LIFE. 





I ever got out featured an illus- 
tration showing a man on snow- 
shoes, up on some high hills, in 
Canada presumably. From an 
artistic viewpoint, the illustration 
was very attractive, and I was 
particularly proud of it. It had 
not been out very long, however, 
before I received a letter from an 
old Canuck which ran in sub- 


stance something like this: ‘For 
heavens’ sake, take that poor fel- 
low from off those snow-shoes, 
or he'll break his neck.’ 


lustrations for our advertisements 
in the future. We are always 
sure now, therefore, that our il- 
lustrations are technically correct, 
pnd that they will stand the 
closest scrutiny of the most ex- 
perienced hunter, 

“For instance, look at the cow- 
boy in this advertisement (the 
advertisement to which Mr. Bar- 
rell referred is reproduced here- 
with). Notice the way he is lift- 
ing his revolver over his head 
before shooting—that is the west- 
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erner’s way of using a revolver. 
The easterner always holds his 
pistol perfectly still—or as still as 
he is able to—while firing, Notice, 
too, the cowboy’s position in the 
saddle, his costume and the mo- 
tion of the horse. Everything is 
correct. We have to pay for our 
satisfaction in knowing that this 
is so—this particular drawing cost 
us good money, whereas we might 
have secured a less accurate one 
for $10 or $15 less; but we figure 
out that the satisfaction is cer- 
tainly worth every cent of the 
extra price we pay; and besides, 
good pictures carry the thought 
of the quality goodness of our 
guns and cartridges, 


“We are more especially con-* 


vinced of this whenever we are 
obliged, now and then, to have 
recourse, through emergency, to 
the services of regular artists, On 
one of these dread occasions we 
applied to a well known New 
York firm of  artists—better 
known, perhaps, for high prices 
than for the high quality of their 
work—who turned out for us an 
illustration of a farmer boy with 
a gun on his arm and a wild 
turkey over his shoulder. The 
advertisement containing the il- 
lustration was run in a number 
of farm papers throughout the 
South, and it was not long before 
we received a letter from a farm- 
er in South Carolina to the effect 
that a farmer boy who shot a 
tame turkey in mistake for a wild 
one ought to be shot himself. It 
seems that in drawing his 
turkey, the artist omitted to in- 
clude certain markings and char- 
acteristics which distinguish the 
wild bird from the tame one. 
“The text of all our farm paper 
advertisements,” Mr, Barrell went 
on, “follows practically identical 
lines. Each advertisement in- 
cludes four or five brief sentences, 
set in about 12-point type, intro- 
duced with an initial letter, and 
containing a reference to the 
Remington Autoloading Rifle or 
Union Metallic Cartridges, a 
timely suggestion as to hunting 
the particular game in season in 
the particular section of the coun- 
try in which the advertisement is 


run, or a terse account of the 
latest record or victory of either 
the rifle or the cartridges in lead- 
ing meets. The advertisements 
measure, as a rule, about fifty 
agate lines on two columns.” 

“How many of the farm papers 
do you use?” was asked Mr, 
Barrell. 

“All told, we advertise in about 
a hundred farm papers and week. 
ly editions of large national daj- 
lies. These have a circulation of 
about 5,000,000 copies each issue, 
giving a total number of 65,000,000 
copies during the season. As a 
rule, we use only one paper in 
each State, and we strive to select 
that paper which seems to be the 
representative one. In this way 
we believe that we cover the 
country more thoroughly than if 
we were to use solely a few of 
those publications whose circula- 
tion is claimed to be country wide. 
In New Mexico, Arizona, Wyom- 
ing, and a number of the southern 
States, where the farm paper has 
not yet attained the high point of 
excellence maintained by the agri- 
cultural publications in the Middle 
West, we have to use more than 
one publication in order to be 
sure that we cover the ground 
thoroughly. When I say that we 
use the representative farm paper 
in every State, I mean, of course, 
only in those States in which 
there is hunting to be done. In 
such States as New York, for ex- 
ample, where most game is ex- 
tremely scarce, or is owned by 
private interests and contracted 
for even before it is born, we do 


not advertise in the agricultural 


papers to any extent,” 

“Do you make any effort to test 
the pulling power of the different 
farm papers you use?” 

“Practically none. ‘While we 
generally include some phrase to 
the effect that catalogues, etc., 
will be sent free upon request, 
our object is to send prospective 
customers to the dealers rather 
than to elicit inquiries for cata- 
logues, and we do not look upon 
the number of requests that we 
get as altogether satisfactory tests 
of the mediums on our list. 

“Before placing a farm paper 
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on our list, however, we always 
subject it to as severe a test as 
possible, One of the factors which 
influence us to a_ considerable 
extent, in making up our mind re- 
garding the advertising desirabil- 
ity for us of a certain paper, is 
the character and appearance of 
that paper’s representative. When 
we feel that we can trust a man 
implicitly, we often put it up to 
him to decide whether his paper 
really is suitable for our purposes, 
It is rare, I admit, that you meet 
a representative in whom you can 
place such unrestricted confi- 
dence, but when you do it is 
worth while considering what he 
has to say, 

“Another thing which governs 
our selection of farm papers is $s 
their editorial standard. We be- 
lieve, as probably all farm paper 
advertisers believe now, that the 
paper which is the best edited, 
most readable and most depend- 
able, is the paper which carries 
the greatest weight and is the 
most widely read. For this rea- 
son we use only papers whose 
circulations are based upon fair 
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subscription rates. A dollar a 
year, I should say, is about the 
minimum which should be charged 
for a good farm paper. 

“As the editorial value of a 
paper depends always upon the 
knowledge and character of its 
contributors, we generally make 
some inquiries in this direction to 
learn what percentage of a paper’s 
staff is connected with the State 


agricultural college. This, we 
have found, is a-very excellent 
test, for the State agricultural 


college is a recognized and im- 
portant factor in most western 
and middle States; and that a 
paper is able to secure some of 
the professors of these colleges to 
write for its columns is often a 
satisiactory warranty of its 
merits. 

“Finally, in considering the 
trial of some farm paper we have 
not used before, we have the sol- 
icitor fill out and sign a small in- 
formation card which contains 
space for data, under such heads 
as ‘Name,’ ‘Circulation,’ ‘Ratio 
men and women,’ ‘Ratio city and 
country’ and ‘Rates.’ This we file 











Advertisers lise the Journal 1 
because it brings them most resulfsze-- 











A miniature in black and white of the colored advertising card sent out by 
the Minneapolis /ourna/, showing the advertising done in Minneapolis in May. 
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away until we are ready to use 
the farm paper in question, and 
then, before closing the contract, 
we require the publisher to send 
us an affidavit as to the veracity 
of the statements made on the in- 
formation card. Unless these 
statements are actually dependable 
and will bear investigation, the 
requirement as to the affidavit is 
sure to scare off the publisher.” 
‘The writer at this point en- 
deavored to induce Mr. Barrell to 
go into details as to the respective 
pulling power of the different 
iarm papers he uses, the cost per 
inquiry for catalogues and other 
vital facts brought out in his ad- 
vertising experience with farm 
papers. Mr. Barrell, however, 
could not see his way clear to go- 
ing into these details. As regards 
the concrete, vital lessons which 
are learned from every advertis- 
ing campaign, there seems to be 
what may almost be termed a 
lamentable disinclination on the 
part of advertisers to pass along 
the fruits of their experience as a 
guide for. other advertisers. This, 
probably, is one of the chief rea- 
sons why so many worthless me- 
diums in the agricultural and 
other fields are able to keep their 
advertising columns well filled 
with the announcements of un- 
suspecting and inexperienced ad- 
vertisers. If those whose activi- 
ties and experience entitled them 
to speak authoritatively could be 
prevailed upon to look at this 
question from a more generous 
and far-sighted standpoint, much 
good would likely result to the 
business of advertising in general. 
“The Remington Arms Com- 
pany and the Union Metallic 
Cartridge Company,” concluded 
Mr. Barreil, “have found farm 
paper advertising generally very 
profitable. We have used a great 
many farm papers, and we are 
entirely satisfied with the results 
we believe we have realized 
through them. Probably now we 
should find it very hard to get 
along without them. Farm papers 
are good mediums for most gen- 
eral advertisers. This class of 
mediums has developed wonder- 
fully during recent years; they 
are still undergoing great im- 


provements, and all the represen- 
tative farm journals adhere to an 
editorial policy quite as high and 
ethical in its field as probably do 
our best general magazines and 
newspapers.” 
ALpHonsus P. Hatre, 
PHYSICI: — AND ADVER. 
TISING. 





Some time ago the writer took 
the liberty of submitting to a 
well-known chemical manufactur- 
ing concern a series of suggested 
advertisements for one of its best 
known preparations—an article on 
sale at every drug store in the 
country, but never, as yet, adver- 
tised to the general public. This 
article is an excellent one, and 
would have an enormous public 
sale were it sufficiently well ad- 
vertised. With this objeet in 
view the present writer submitted 
the advertisements, and appended 
is the reply to his letter: 

Dear Sir—Your communication is 
to hand, and we return herewith sug- 
gested copy for advertising ........ 
and would say the preparation is not 
advertised direct to the public. It 
would be suicidal to think of so ad- 
vertising, for physicians will not tol- 
erate pharmaceutical manufacturers ad- 
vertising their preparations to both the 
profession and the laity, 

Very truly yours, 

The writer knew very well that 
this sort of bondage was endured 
by the manufacturing chemists of 
a decade or so ago, but he had 
been under the impression that 
the bulk, if not all, of the manu- 
facturers, had thrown off the 
shackles of the “profession” and 
were now acting independently. 
He now finds he was in error, 
and also notes that the above 
firm errs in stating that doctors 
won't tolerate manufacturers ad- 
vertising to them and to the pub- 
lic. At least four well-known 
articles that I can call to mind, 
at present writing, are advertised 
in the daily press and the maga- 
zines, as well as in the medical 
papers. And thereby -hangs a 
tale. 

The proprietors of the above 
articles have advertised their 
products into public favor persist- 
ently and judiciously. Their sales 











are so large that the physicians 
of the country cannot well inter- 
fere with them. They are adver- 
tised in the medical papers be- 
cause the medical papers solicited 
the advertising. But, patronizing 
the advertising columns of medi- 
cal publications as they do, phy- 
sicians as a body dare not, and 
do not, .attempt to attack the 
preparations in any way—in fact 
they even publicly recommend 
one or two of them. 

It is obvious, therefore, that 
either the excuse of the manufac- 
turer is ill-founded or that he 
has not the “sand’”—the independ- 
ence, to stand up for his own 
products and advertise them as 
the other manufacturers have 
succeeded in doing. It is lack of 


pluck, of energy, ‘of determina- — 


tion, that holds back the concern 
whose letter is printed above; 
certainly not a lack of faith in the 
merits of the article, which has 
genuine worth. 

And there is the keynote to the 
whole situation. Have doctors— 
or the good words of doctors— 
helped to build up the sales of any 
of the many highly prosperous 
proprietary or patent medicine 
concerns? On the contrary, phy- 
sicians have done all they could 
to crush them out of existence, 
by writing in the medical and 
secular press, by admonishing the 
druggists not to keep the articles, 
and by private warnings to 
patients. And yet in spite of all 
such efforts on the part of the 
doctors, these ‘patent medicines” 
to-day enjoy enormous sales, and 
their owners can afford to laugh 
at the futile efforts of the medi- 
cal fraternity. 

If the article has real merit, 
and is properly advertised, such 
is the power of publicity that all 
the doctors in the world cannot 
hinder the sales or materially de- 
crease the demand. What is 
more, if it has real merit, in spite 
of all the “advertising direct to 
the public’ that may be done— 
physicians will be—nolens _volens, 
forced to accept the article by 
sheer force of worth. 

Does it pay the manufacturers 
better to have a hundred or more 
doctors occasionally _ prescribe 
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their products, or to have the 
daily demand of thousands for it 
at the drug stores? In which is 
there the most profit? And what 
else is a modern business house 
looking for? The particular ar- 
ticle in question has a variety of 
uses, and is really more of a pre- 
ventive than a remedy. Thousands 
of people who suffer from some 
of the popular complaints would 
have it in their homes did they 
know its real merits. It would, 
therefore, appear to the writer as 
being “suicidal” on the part of the 
manufacturers to cater to a few 
physicians, instead of to the great 
American public whose patronage 
would exceed that of the medical 
fraternity a hundred fold. 
Joun S. Grey. 








T HERE is one 
@8 simple and accu- 
rate kind of circulation 
statement—Net_ sold 
describes it. No re- 
turns, excluding ex- 
changes,samples,adver- 
tisers’ and employees’ 
copies. Everything not 
paid for deducted. You 
will find such a state- 
ment on the editorial 
page of every issue of 
THE Cuicaco REcorRD- 
HERALD. 











German Families are Large 


and large families are large consumers. 
Think what a quantity of goods the 140,(00 
or more German Families consume that you 
reach by advertising with us. Kate. 35c. 
flat. Why not let us run your ad in the 


Lincoln Freie Presse 








LINCOLN, NEB. 
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GENERAL LAWSHE TO CIR- 
CULATION MEN. 


Third Assistant Postmaster- 
General A. L. Lawshe was the 
main attraction at the recent con- 
vention of the National Associa- 
tion of Managers of Newspaper 
Circulation, at Philadelphia. It 
wasn't because the new Third 
Assistant “soft-soaped” the circu- 
lators, either; for he didn’t. He 
did say some rather strong words 
about the ability of the average 
circulator to think up schemes 
that keep the Postoffice Depart- 
ment awake at nights, but what 
really pleased the General’s audi-’ 
ence was his sincerity. It cropped 
out of all he said—and his eager- 
ness to make things plain only 
helped this along. 

General Lawshe said that he 
and the Postmaster-General are 
not going to recommend any in- 
crease in the second-class rates— 
that their idea is to enforce the 
present regulations and to leave 
the rate question alone. Congress 
intended this second-class rate as 
a gift to the people, via the news- 
papers and magazines, said the 
General, and “our job is to follow 
out Congressional legislation as 
we find it.” And, too, he evident- 
ly agrees with the old-time propo- 
sition that an increase of second- 
class mail makes business jump in 
the first, third and fourth classes. 

General Lawshe said that sixty- 
four per cent of the total bulk of 
the mails was made up of second- 
class matter; yet it paid only four 
per cent of the total revenue de-- 
rived from carrying the mails. 
The average cost of carrying a 
pound of second-class mail is 
eight cents, and the average haul 
is something like 620 miles. 

Because he didn’t want to get 
misquoted, the General read his 
remarks, and they bristled with 
statistics. It was after the formal 
talk, when questions were being 
aimed at him, that General 
Lawshe was at his best. He was 
inclined to dodge one proposition, 
though, that was of very great in- 
terest to the newspaper men. 
Somebody. suggested that news- 
papers ought to be in one classifi- 
cation and magazines in another, 





because it was plainly evident that 
the average haul of the average 
daily newspaper was less than 100 
miles, while the magazine traveled 
a good bit farther. General 
Lawshe evaded this proposition 
or awhile, but finally brought 
out the fact that the weekly news- 
paper got free carriage in the 
county of. its publication. In the 
end, however, he agreed to look 
into the matter and get some sta- 
tistics. 

General Lawshe made it clear 
that he does not approve of the 
practice of returning to any agent, 
in commission or salary, the en- 
tire amount collected for the sub- 
scription, He said that this would 
not go with him. Moreover, he 
disapproves of the plan of tack- 
ing exorbitant values on pre- 
miums. He proposes to take the 
word of the publisher who says 
he is giving away, free, a pre- 
mium, which “is alone worth 
much more than the price of the 
paper,” and his doing so will re, 
sult in debarring that publication 
from second-class privileges, on 
the ground that the publication 
has a “nominal” — subscription 
price. He says that any com- 
modity with a marketable value is 
all right for acceptance in pay- 
ment of a subscription, so that the 
publisher can accept, as far as 
the Postoffice Department is con- 
cerned, railroad transportation or 
cordwood or advertising space in 
another publication. But it is to 
be proven that he actually got the 
exchange. Bulk subscriptions are 
likewise pronounced all _ right. 
This point has been bothering a 
good many publishers, but Gen- 
eral Lawshe apparently has no in- 
tention of troubling them. Of 
course, the subscriptions have got 
to be paid for and those which 
are made for advertising purposes 
only are debarred. 

The Department intends to be 
more strict, too, in the way of 
looking after non-deliverable cop- 
ies. For many years, there has 
been great trouble and annoyance 
on this point. Now and then it 
has been thought that the post- 
masters were inclined to “bor- 
row” magazines and newspapers 
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that they could not deliver, but 
all this is to be relegated into the 
past. Hereafter, a triple form of 
notification will be used—one to 
the publisher, one to the post- 
master in the place where the 
mail originated, and one to the 
Department. If any considerable 
number crop up for any one pub- 
lication, there is likely to be 
trouble, as this will be- considered 
prima facie evidence that the pub. 
lisher has a lot of dead wood on 
his list. 

The sessions of the convention 
lasted three days, and there were 


all sorts of discussions. One of 
the “headliners” was that led by 
Mrs. T. C. Wilson, circulation 


manager of the Capital, of To- 
‘peka, Kansas. ‘She talked on this 
question: “Is it true that women 
are responsible for the home sub- 
scription?” Mrs, ‘Wilson voted in 
the affirmative, saying that they 
read the society news, the want 
columns and the store advertis- 
ing. “Out West the women are 
just crazy over baseball news and 
all that pertains to baseball, even 
to the smallest jotting,” says Mrs. 
Wilson, and so they naturally de- 
mand a good sporting page. 

— pe ——— 
CANDID—AND PERHAPS SIMPLE. 
WESTFIELD, N. J., June 12, 1908. 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We desire to call your editorial at- 
tention to a matter concerning adver- 
tisers which certainly needs an expla- 
nation. 

In June or July last a concern styled 
the Seaside Land and _ Improvement 
Company, of Philadelphia, — circulated 
all the periodical press offering seaside 
town lots at Absecon, near Atlantic 
City, .New Jersey, for advertising 
space. Our quarterly, New Shake. 
Speareana, responded, and accepted the 
offer, and we were assigned certain 
lots by map and number, and in the 
required number of issues supplied the 
Space agreed upon. 

After it all, however, we get a 
pleasant note from the said Seaside 
Land and Improvement Company, re- 
questing us not to continue the ad and 
to please consider the contract can- 
celed. As there may be others of the 
trade who have been similarly dealt 
with, the object of this letter is to 
State that our legal advisers have been 
instructed to take’ proner proceedings 
in this matter, and ascertain whether 
the publisher of a periodical is at the 
mercy of anybody in whom he is can- 
did (or perhaps we should say, simple) 
enough to place faith. 

Yours respectfully, 
THE SHAKESPEARE PREss. 
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Man Wanted 


For 
New York Office 


as advertising represen- 
tative for long established 
mail-order monthly. 

Only one first-class 
young man of good hab- 
its, and full of activity 
and experience enough 
to get business where 
others fail, need apply. 


It’s up to him to prove he’s the 
man Jor the place. 


Address 


Mail-Order 7 
Care Printers’ Ink 








In sending out letters asking 
subscriptions to its summer work 
for children at Sea Breeze, the 
New York Society for*the Im- 
provement of the Condition of the 
Poor encloses a half-dozen post- 
cards, each showing different pic- 
tures of children in the country 
and at the ocean. These pictures 
are such that anybody will want 
to send the cards to friends, Each 
tells the society's story in compact 
form. Hence, with each circular 
letter the organization virtually 
reaches seven persons. 

—_——~_~+o,___—_- 


One of the prominent after- 
noon papers in a certain city, pub- 
lishing no Sunday issue, makes 
concessions to retail advertisers 
who use space in the Saturday 
edition to advertise a Monday 
sale. Should Monday prove 
rainy, thus keeping home many 
shoppers that an advertiser thinks 
would otherwise have been drawn 
out by the irresistible pulling 
power of his announcement, the 
newspaper repeats the ad at half 
the usual rate. 
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NEWSPAPERS PLUS MAGA- 
ZINES. 


HOW THEIR INTERESTS RUN TOGETH- 
ER IN THE SOLICITING OF LOCAL 
BUSINESS TO BACK UP BROAD NA- 
TIONAL CAMPAIGNS—NEWSPAPER 
PUBLISHERS NOW SPEND TWO 
DOLLARS TO GET ONE DOLLAR'S 
WORTH OF NATIONAL APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, WHEN THE SAME EFFORT 
MIGHT LAND FIVE DOLLARS’ 
WORTH OF LOCAL BUSINESS FROM 
MERCHANTS—WHAT EVERY MAGA- 
ZINE ADVERTISER MEANS TO HIS 
TOWN, 


A new national advertiser ap- 
pears in the magazines—a manu- 
facturer. 

Some advertising agent has 
been working on him for a year 


or two, perhaps—maybe a_half- 
dozen agents, aided by solicitors 
of individual magazines. In- 


finite care has been taken to test 
this manufacturer's proposition, 
His product has been modified in 
packing, price, appeal. His trade 
organization has been overhauled. 
The arguments have been worked 
out by patient investigation, and 
finally there was the question of 
finding capital for an advertising 
appropriation. 

At last, however, the promotion 
and preparatory work are finished, 
and here, in September maga- 
zines, are the first announcements. 
They mean a good deal to every- 
body. If the campaign is suc- 
cessful, they mean everything to 
manufacturer, agent and publish- 
er. If it isn’t they mean more. 

In a certain city, hundreds of 
miles away, a newspaper publisher 
looks over the September maga- 
zines, sees these announcements, 
and reaches for a telegraph blank. 

“Starting a new campaign, eh!” 


he says. “Well, the Tribune 
ought to get some of that appro- 
priation.’ 


So he wires his special repre- 
sentative in New York to run up 
into New England and solicit the 
So-and-So Company for local ad- 
vertising in the Tribune, to sup- 
plement its magazine announce- 
ments. news- 
paper precisely 
the same very day. 


A hundred other 
publishers 
thing 


do 
that 
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than a week after 


Within less 
the first magazine was out 
this new advertiser is visited by 
men from half the special agen- 
cies in New York, Chicago or 
Boston, as the case may be. Each 
asks for an extension of the cam- 
paign into the newspapers he rep- 
resents. The advertiser has said 
generally, in magazines, that his 
product is a good thing to buy, 
and explained why and wherefore, 
“What you want to do now,” 
urge the special representatives, 
“is take space in our daily papers 
and connect your national adver- 
tising with the local situation in 
Porkopolis — Smithville — Jones. 
boro And they proceed to 
show how many people live in 
these important centers, and per- 
haps whisper to the advertiser the 
number of magazines estimated 
to come into Porkopolis each 
month. 

The average national advertis- 
er who appears, brand new, in 
the magazines, however, is work- 
ing On an appropriation that al- 
lows very little surplus, if any at 
all, for local newspaper adver- 
tising. Even if something has 
been set aside for newspapers, it 
might be worth while to give that 
something the benefit of second 
thought and put it all into maga- 
zines too. 

Again, the special agent repre- 
senting the Porkopolis Tribune 
may arrive at this advertiser’s 
office only to learn that the ad- 
vertiser has as yet formed no re- 
tail connection in  Porkopolis. 
Against an objection of that sort, 
of course, the special agent is 
powerless. 

At all events, this new national 
advertiser probably does business 
in a small town way up State. 
Only one newspaper in a dozen is 
likely to get any of his business 
at best. What each paper gets 
will be a small amount compared 
with what it might get in another 
way. On the whole, the railroads 
and hotels probably fet more 
money out of the special agents 
than the advertiser spends in 
newspapers. 

Now, this is a course of pro- 
cedure that newspaper publishers 























follow every day. No sooner 
does a_ new national advertiser 
appear in magazines than publish- 
ers say, “A new concern spending 
money in the magazines, hey! 
Well, you bet we'll just go after 
some of that!” It is a very nat- 
ural course to take, and most 
newspaper publishers have  re- 
duced it to a system. 

There is, however, a much more 
logical and productive way of go- 
ing to work in such circum- 
stances. The present writer 
wishes to lay it before newspaper 
men, assuring them that he holds 
no brief for magazines against 
newspapers, or vice versa, 

Suppose the newspaper publish- 
er, on seeing a new national cam- 
paign beginning in the magazines 
for shoes, say, should keep his 
hand off the telegraph pad, leave 
his special agent alone, and send 
a solicitor out right there in 
Porkopolis to learn what retailers 
handle this new advertised shoe. 
Suppose it is ascertained that 
Blank’s Shoe Store has put the 
goods in stock. Suppose he takes 
the magazine ad as it stands, sets 
it up double-column, eight inches, 
or photographs it as it stands, 
pulls proofs on good paper, puts 
the name of Blank and his address 
at the bottom, with the statement 
that all styles and sizes of these 
shoes advertised in the September 
magazines are now ready for in- 
spection. Or let him paste the 
magazine ad onto a sheet of paper 
with Blank’s ad at the bottom, 
meanwhile wiring the advertiser 
a request for a cut for local news- 
paper use. Then hand this exhibit 
over to a solicitor, have him call 
on Blank and state how much it 
will cost to back up the magazine 
advertising with a real local news- 
paper campaign. 

Wouldn’t the newspaper get, in 
the end, much more solid busi- 
ness than the national advertiser 
himself can afford to turn its way? 
Wouldn’t Blank take two inser- 
tions to the national advertiser’s 
one? 

Suppose Blank doesn’t respond 
—isn’t the loss, through cost of 
soliciting him, much less than 
what the special agent would 
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spend for an unsuccessful trip up 
into New England to see the ad- 
vertiser? Suppose there are half 
a dozen other retailers in town 
handling the same line—doesn’t 
this mean seven chances of land- 
ing business against the special 
agent’s single chance? Suppose 
not one of these retailers will give 
an order for a campaign on his 
own account—isn’t there then the 
eighth and final chance of getting 
them into a co-operative campaign 
in which the names of all would 
be printed at the bottom, each 
paying one-seventh the cost? 

It is estimated that special 
agents, soliciting new national ad- 
vertisers as they appear in the 
magazines, now secure an actual 
order for local advertising only 
once in fifteen times, and then 
usually a small one. Only the 
very largest corporations, adver- 
tising nationally in magazines, can 
cover the country adequately with 
a supplementary newspaper cam- 
paign. But the local retailer is 
the logical man to carry on news- 
paper work to supplement a 
magazine campaign. When he 
and the newspaper publisher work 
together one can get a_ larger 
revenue from space, while the 
other, by close attention to the 
general reputation created for a 
commodity by magazine adver- 
tising, can get a larger propor- 
tion of sales than would be the 
case if retailers were relied upon 
to take care of demand created 
by the general advertiser’s local 
work. 

At first sight, it would seem as 
though the special representative 
might be opposed to this sort of 
promotive work on the part of his 
newspaper publishers. For, obvi- 
ously, if the publisher gets sup- 
plementary advertising direct 
from his home merchants instead 
of the manufacturer, the special 
representative in New York or 
Chicago receives no commission. 
Some of the far-sighted specials, 
however, commend the plan: 

“It would stop a certain kind 
of pressure that our newspaper 
publishers continually bring to 
bear upon us whenever a new 
magazine advertiser appears,” said 
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one of the prominent New York 
special agents. ® “Hardly a day 
passes but we are urged by wire 
to call upon some new general 
advertiser far up in New Eng- 
land, New York State or Penn- 
sylvania, and have to go in com- 
petition with other specials to try 
and land a small slice of business. 
The orders secured do not pay 
for the soliciting. It is almost 
invariably an unprofitable class of 
business for the special. On the 
other hand, though, were the 
newspaper publisher himself suc- 
cessful in landing supplementary 
advertising from merchants we 
should be delighted. Because, 
the first thing a special likes to 
see in his papers is advertising— 
advertising—advertising! Nothing 
makes a more forceful argument 
with a large national advertiser 
using newspapers than to show 
him your own mediums crowded 
with business. It makes no dif- 
ference whether this is local or 
national business. It shows life. 
If we could show a list of papers 
filled with merchants’ advertising, 
supplementing the magazine cam- 
paigns of well-known general ad- 
vertisers, it would be the finest 
sort of exhibit to lay before a 
general advertiser able to afford 
newspapers on a scale that brings 
profitable commissions to us, For 
the general advertiser recognizes 
that merchants in such a city are 
alive in following up publicity, and 
is willing to spend money freely 
in such towns.” 

If magazine publishers could 
count on co-operation of this sort 
from newspaper publishers, there 
is no doubt whatever but that 
business in both of these great 
classes of mediums would be 
greatly stimulated. For the na- 
tional advertiser who knew that 
there was an organized co-opera- 
tion, a sound retail sentiment, 
working with his general pub- 
licity, would willingly increase the 
scope and power of the latter. 

There is another strong bond 
between newspaper and magazine 
publishers—one that closely ties 
their interests. 

In every town that has any 
manufacturing at all, will be found 
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firms and _ corporations whose 
products ought to bring them into 
the magazines as national adver- 
tisers. Magazine and agency 
solicitors work on the largest of 
these manufacturers. But per- 
haps hundreds of them have never 
been approached at all with a plan 
for national publicity, 

If the local newspaper publisher 
were asked to solicit these manu- 
facturers for the magazines, he 
would probably recoil in horror at 
the bare brazenness of such a 
suggestion. What! Throw _ busi- 
ness directly into the coffers of 
his hated rivals? And yet, while 
business and revenue would un- 
doubtedly come to the magazines 
from such work, it would really 
be a method of enlarging the 
common body of daily newspaper 
advertising There is no doubt 
whatever but that magazine ad- 
vertising makes newspaper adver- 
tising through the co-operative 
publicity of local merchants. 
Ninety per cent of the magazine 
advertisers who sell through retail 
merchants are constantly  bring- 
ing pressure upon the latter to 
use their local papers. If a news- 
paper solicitor, spending an hour 
a week with such a manufacturer 
for several months, led him to 
undertake a magazine campaign, 
it might appear as though the di- 
rect return to his paper would be 
nil, But if solicitors for a hun- 
dred newspapers all over the 
country did this, the indirect re- 
turn to newspapers generally 
might be as substantial as to the 
magazines. 

There is another side to such 
creative work—that of civic ad- 
vertising, 

Eyery national advertiser de- 
veloped anywhere represents a 
municipal advertisement of un- 
mistakable value to his com- 
munity, Whether newspapers, 
magazines, street cars or any 
other medium is used, the in- 
evitable result is to make that 
town known all over the country. 
Mention certain places in the 
United States away from their 
own borders, and it will be found 
that they are celebrated chiefly 
by famous products, made there 
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and ably advertised. Kalamazoo 
stoves are now more widely known 
than Kalamazoo celery. Beer 
stands only fourth, it is said, 
among the products of Milwau- 
kee. But it is by beer that Mil- 
waukee is known, because its beer 
is advertised. Rochester is nota- 
ble in the national sense chiefly 
through its cameras and optical 
goods, all advertised. Many a 
small farming hamlet is known by 
the good repute of its incubator, 
poultry-breeder or seedman, 
spread through the farm papers. 

The newspaper publishers and 
the magazine men have much in 
common. 

To the present time, most of 
their promotive work has been 
carried out at cross purposes. 
Along certain well-defined lines 
the two mediums are likely to be 
competitors for many years to 
come. But along other lines 
their interests run side by side, 
and it is to be hoped that a recog- 
nition of these broad mutual in- 
terests will eventually bring them 
into co-operation, BP. J;; M, 


—_—+2>———— 
MORE LIMERICKS. 


The L. E. Waterman Company 
has an adaptation of the limerick 
versification in its current maga- 
zine advertising. In the current 
issue of Judge, “General Wright,” 
standing with a full-size Water- 
man fountain-pen in hand is 
spoken of as follows: 

A statesman is General Wright, 
As stalwart for peace as for fight; 

He announces his cause 

In aid of all laws, 

While he puts groundless panic to flight. 


He’s the greatest of moral inciters; 
Always settles disputes between fighters, 
The cause of his rank 
Is because he is frank, 
And presents only facts between 
writers, 


“My ‘Standard of Quality’ claim,” 
Says he, “is the cause of my fame; 
For the standard I hold 
Has a point of fine gold, 
And adds to the praise of my name!” 


From far-off Peruvian ground, 
Where all the best rubber is found, 
The substance is brought 
From which there is wrought 
His uniform, simple and sound. 


And he claims, with a modest inflection, 
“My holder, my cap, and my section, 
As well as my nib, 
Satisfaction must give, 
For my Spoon Feed works quite to 
perfection.” , 


The Clip-cap to all will appeal— 

It’s the General’s watch-dog at heel. 
In the pitket secure 
It is bound to procure 

The safety of every ‘‘Ideal.” 

For years his nib may be used, 

As the tip is iridium fused, 
The world’s hardest metal, 
Endurance does settle, 

Thus writers are always amused! 


Yes, the General Wright, we acclaim, 
Is the great fountain pen known to 


ame; 
Now, buy one to-day, 
And remember, pray, 
That Waterman’s Ideal is the name! 


——$$+>—___— 


A WHEREFORELESS WHY. 
New York, June 10, 1908. 
Editor of Printers’ INkK: 
What greater delicacy can there be 
than a Cake of Soap eaten in the 








Anty Drudge—“Whatt . eating dinner in this steamy, 
smelly kitchen? 1 should think it would take your 
appetite away.” 

Mrs. Slow—“T have noticed that Gcorge doesn’t cat mich 
on washdays.” 

Anty Drudge—“How can hel<i Why don’t you use 
Fels-Napthat Boiling water isn’t necessary; and 
you'll be through your wash plenty of fime to have 
dinner in the dining-room. Or if you prefer. the 
kitchen, there will be no steam or bad. smells,” 


Talk about énergy! 

io i half cake of Fels-Naptha Bry" - 

isplay more energy in gettin irt 
in half an hour than an able-bodied 
woman can in half a day. 3 

But there's this difference: Much of 
the woman's energy is w: 

When she rubs clothes hard on 3 
washboard she wears out the clothes in 
trying to rub out the dirt. 

Fels-Naptha concentrates its ene: 
on the dirt—dissolves it into tiny parti 
that are easily rinsed away—without 
harming the most delicate fabric. 

And it does this in cool or lukewarm 
water, without hot water or boiling, sum- 
mer or winter. 

Do you prefer to supply the dirt- 
removing energy yourself or to use that 
stored up in a cake of Fels-Naptha? 

If you choose the easier and better 
way, follow directions on the sed and 


greett wrapper, 





kitchen? Why should anyone want to 
eat in the dining-room when the 
kitchen is so handy? 

Yours, Ants-DELUVIAN, 
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A Roll of Honor 





No amount of money can buy a place in this list fora paper not having the 


requisite qualification. 





Advertisements under this caption -are accepted from publishers who, accord- 
ing to the 1907 issue of Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory, have submittea for 





that edition of the Directory a d 


duly signed and datea, 


also from publishers who for some reason “failed to obtain a figure ye im the 197 


Directory, but havesince supplied a detailed cir 





scribed above, 


covering a period of tweive months prior to the date of making the enuean, sucn state- 
ment being available for use in the 19Cé issue of the American Newspaper Directory. Cir- 
culation figuresin the ROLL oF Honor of the last named character are marked With 4n (>i ). 


These are generally regarded the publishers who believe that an advertiser has a right 


to know what he pays his hard cash for. 


The full meaning of the Star Guarantee is set forth in Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory in the catalogue description of each publication possessing 
it. No publisher who has any doubt that the absolute accuracy of his circulation 
statement would stand out bright and clear after the most searching investigation 

would ever for a moment consider the thought of securing and using the Guarantee Star. 


ALABAMA. 


Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 1907, 
21,861. Best advertising medium in Alabama. 


Gadsden, Evening Journal, dy. Arerage 4907, 
2,468; January, 1908, 2,555, April, 2,726. 


Montgomery. Journal, dy. Aver. 1907, 9,464, 
The afternoon home newspaper of its city. 


ARIZONA. 


Phoentx. Kepublhican. Daily aver. 1907,6,519. 
Leonard & Lewis, N. Y. Reps., Tribune Bldg. 


ARKANSAS. 
Fort Smith, Times. Dai/y average 1907, 4,188, 
Largest circulation in city of 35,000, 
Little Reck. Arkansas Gazette. morning. 
1907 av. 18,427, Sun. 16,492, The State paper. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Oakland, eee. (Consolidation 
Enquirer and Herald.) Average May, 
1908, 49,524, Largest circulation in 
Oakland guaranteed. 


Sacramento, Union, daily. The quality me- 
dium of ivterior California. 


COLORADO.’ 


Denver, Post, has a paid cir. greater ny ben 
of any two other daily new pub. in ben- 
ver = Col, Cir. is—dy. "58.892; Su Sun., 82,788. 


&@™ The absolute correctness of the latest 
circulation rating accoraed 
the Denver Post is guaran- 
teed by the publishers of 
Rowell’s American News- 
paper Directory, who will 
pay one hundred dollars to 
the first person who success- 

fully controverts its accuracy. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Evening Post. Sworn dail \ gpa 
4907, neers 's Sworn daily, March, 12,498, 


rid, ort, Morning Telegram. dail 
» gran — 1908, sworn, 12,254, 





You can cover Bridgep ort by us sins 
Telegram only. Rate. i}c. per line, flat. 
Bridgeport, Standard. evening. The quality 
jae average 1907, 6,200 copies. 
Meriden. Journal, evenin evening. Actual average 
for 1906, 7,580, Average for 1907, 7,748, 
Meriden. Morning Record and Republican. 
Daily average 1906, F672; 1907, 7,769. 


New Haven, Evening Register,dy. Annual 
sworn aver, Jor 1907, , 15,720; Sunday, 12,104, 


New Haven, Leader. 197, 8,727. Only ¢ ev 
Republican paper. J. McKinney, sp. Agt. MJ 


New Haven, Palladium, dy. Aver. ’06, 9,549; 
1907, 9,579, 

New Haven, Union. Average /907,16,548. 
E Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 

New London, Day, ev’g. Aver. 1906, 6,104; 
average for 1907, 6, 47; March, 1908, 6,768. 

Norwalk, Evening Hour. April circulation 
exceeds 8,500. Sworn statement turnished. 


Waterbury, levublican. Av. 1907, ons 
morn.; 4,40 "Sunday. Feb., 08, Sun., &. 5, d22 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Washington, Evening Star, daily and Sun- 
day. Daily y average for 1907, 85,486 (O©). 
FLORIDA 


Jacksonville, Metropolis, dy. Average 1907, 
0, . E. Katz, Special Agent, New York. 


Jacksonville, Times-Union, morning. Aver- 
age January, February, March, 1908, 1 °619. 





Tam Tribune, morning. _Average 1907, 
12,516. “Largest circulation in Florida, 


GEORGIA. 


Ationte, Journal. dy. Av. 1907,51,144, Sun- 
day 56,882. Semi-weekly 68,275. The Jour- 
nal covers Dixie like the aon. 


IDAHO. 
Bolse, Evening Capital News, d'y. Aver. 1907, 
5,868; Actual circulation, Dec. 1907, 6,070, 


ILLINOIS 
Aurora, Daily Beacon. Daily average for 
1906, 6.454; 1907, 6,270; 4 months, 1908, $, ORD. 


Chicago, The American Journal of Clinical 
Medicine, mo. .00), the open aoor to the Ameri- 
cab Voctor, ani through him to the American 
Public. Av. circul’n for n for past 3 years, 87,794. 


Chicago, Breeder’s Gazette. weekly. $2. Aver. 
circulation for year 196. 70,000. For year 
ended Dec, 25 1907, 74,755. 4mos.’08, % 4,889. 

Chicago, Commercial Telegraphers’ enn 
monthly. Actual average for 1907, 15,900. 

Chiengo, Dental Review, monthly. Actual 
average for 196, 4.0013 for 1907, 4,018, 

Chieago, Journal Amer. Med. Ass’n, weekly. 
Av. for 07, 52,212; Jan., Feb., Mar.,’08, 58,087. 

Citenge, National Har: ry Review, monthly. 








5,000 copies each issue of 1 





Bees. 
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Chicago, Record-Herald. Average 1907, da aily 
151,564; Sunday 216,464. itis not dispu 
thet The Chicago ecord-Herald has the largest 

net paid circulation of any two-cent newspaper 
in the world, moruing or evenihg. 

ba The absolute corr of the latest 

circulation rating accorded 
the Record-Herald is guaran- 
teed by the publishers of 
Rowell’s American News- 
paper Directory, who will 
pay one hundred dollars to 
the first person who successfully contro- 
verts its accuracy. 

Chicago, The Tribune has the largest two-cent 
circulation in the world. and the largest circula- 
tion of any morning newspaper in Chicago. The 
TRIBUNE is the oniy Chicago newspuper receiv- 
ing (OO). 

Galesburg, Republican- blican-Register. even’g. The 
Home Yaper. Proves over 6,000 paid subs. 

Joliet, Herald, eveniog and Sunday morning. 
Average for year ending ding April 30, 1907, 7,871. 


Peorla, Evening Star. ; Star. Circulation Sor 1907, 


21,659. 
INDIANA. 
Evansville, Courier. Sworn daily circula- 
tion-average for 1907, 17,018. Average for 
1908 (four months), 17,672. Circulation guar- 
an e largest in an ae Smith & 
Buad, Representar ves, N. Y., Chic, and St. L. 
Evanaville. eareaiews Ar. for 1907, 16. 
188. Sundays over 18,000, #. Katz. 8. A. NV.) 
Lafayette, Courier and Call. 1907 av., 5,428, 
Only evening paper. Popular want ad medium. 
Notre Dame, The Ave Maria. Catholic weekly. 
Actual net average for 1907. 26,112, 
Princeton, Clarion-News. daily and am 
Daily average 197, 1.538: w weekly, 2, 
Richmond. Lew Evening | item, daily. faa 
average net o. Sor 12 months ending Dec. 
31, 1907, 5,0 obo.” } Hore fae wel route subsoribe rs 
than an r circula n Wayne County. 
The iter. goes into 80 per cent of the Richmond 
homes. No street sales, Uses no premiums. 
&@™ The absolute correctness of thelates: 
circulation rating accorded 
the Richmond Item is guar- 
anteed by the publishers of 
Rowell’s American Newse 
paper Directory, who will 
pay one hundred dollars to 
the first person who successfully contro- 
werts its accuracy. 


Phne Rend. Tribune, Sworn average Apr. 


9,664, Absolutely bestin South Bend., 
IOWA 


Barlingten. Rawk-Eye, daily. Aver, 1907, 
8,987. “All paid in — 

Couneil Bia®. Noi onvare Average six 
months ending Ma . Mornin, 

1 vening --Sunday. oe Se Can't 
covered otherwise 


Davenport, Times. Datly Doty aver. May, 18,929. 
Circulation in City or total guaranteed greater 
than any other paper or no pay for space. 

Des Moines. Capital, daily. Lafayette Young, 
Puplisher. Circulation for 1907, 4 41,582. Rate 
70 cepts per inch. flat. If youare after business 
in Iowa. the CaPITaL will get itfor you. First in 
yr netocinel 





VA 
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Dubuque, Times-Journal, morn. and_ even. 
Daily overane, 1907, 11,849; Sunday, 18,555, 
KANSAS. 


Hutchineon, News. Daily 1906, 4.260; 1907, 
4,670. E. Katz, Spectal Agen t. x. ¥. 


Lawrence, World, dail d, daily. Actual average for 
an Met’ ly. ge fi 


P ) 
oo nee, Hosdlight, . gy and wy. Average 


Wichita, peacon a Only oe Daily. Act- 
nal average daily, 1907, 14,61 
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KENTUCKY. 


Lexington, Leader. Av. ’06, 0; 
6,798; for '07, eve’g, 5,890, Sy. Z,1 


MAINE, 

Auguata. Comfort.mo. W. 
Actual average for 1907, 1,294,488. 
Augusta, Matne Farmer, we sm. for: 1907 
14,126. Kateslow;r iz 

Bangor. Commercial. — le for 1907, dail 
10,018; weekly, 28,422 . vere oe 
Phillips. Maine Woods cron Woodsman. weekly. 
4. W. Brackett Co. Arerage for 1w7, 8,012. 


Portiand, Evening Express, Arerage for 1907, 
daily 18,514. Sunduy Telegram, 8,855. 


Waterville, Sentinel. 1907 average, 8,418 
daily. The fastest growing paper in ne. 


MARYLAND. 
Baltimore, American. Daily average for 1907, 
re eon Sun., 91,209. No return privilege. 
Baltimore, News. daily. Evening News Pub- 
lishing Conan. Average ie 1907, 7%, 748. For 
4 
a absolute , -- Seine of the 
latest circulation rating accorded 
the NEws is suarantoe’ by the 
publishers of Rowell’s —__ 
Newspaper oer will 
pay one hundred do lars to the 
Jirst person who successfully con- 
troverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS. * 


Beaton, Evening Transcript (@@). Boston's 
tea tabie puper. Largest amount of week day adv. 


tote te kt 


Boston. Globe. Average 1907, daily. 181,844; 
Sunday 808,808. Largest circulation daily of 
any two cent paper in the United States. Largest 
circulation of any Sunday newspaper in New 
England. Advertisements go in morning and 
afternoon editions for one price. 


KHKK KX 


Human Life, The Maga Magazine About People, 
Guarantecs and proves over 200,000 copies m’thly. 


oaton, Post. ” pe 1907, 
Sunday, 


Bos 

daily. a7 eres 

226,768, Not over two me 0 morn 

ng 8 coun’ 
al - 2 } yt 

¢ ding morning, evening and 

Su 


nday pa vei in comparison, 


not ove merican news- 
aver eave og’ the circula- 
ton of the Daily and Sunday 
F--neneap of The Boston Post. 


Grow with us in 1908,” 


157. Sun. 
E.Katz 


yo amen pub. 








Boston, Traveler, daily. Circulation over 

000. ‘kstablished 1825. The aguressive paper 
of Boston, John H. Fahey, editor and publisher. 
Fall River, Eveninz News. The Home Paper. 
Actual daily average 1907, 7,049. 

Gloucester, Times. 1/97 averu | 7,804, 
Read by 95 per cent of Cape Ann rea 

rae Evening Item. Daily sworn av. 

15,068; 71907, average, 16,522. vine 
tone family paper. Circulation — 
in quantity or quality by any Lynn paper. 

Solem, Evening News. Actual daily average 
Sor 1907, 18,261. . 4 
Worcester, Gazette, eve. Av. 1907, 14,682 dy. 
Largest eve. cire’n. Worcester’s “Home” paper 

W orecater, L’Opinion Pu Publique, daily (© @). 
Patd average for 1907. 07. 4,586, 





Worcester, Telegram. morni 26,827 ia 
1907, Largest in State outside Boston. 5 
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MICHIGAN. 


Bay City, Times, evening. Average for 
1907, i1,054 copies, daily, gu guaranteed. 


Jackson Patriot, Avera Average May, 08, daily 
8,499, Sunday 9,802. Grea . Greatest net circulation, 


Saginaw, Courier-Herald. daily, only o— 
paper; aver. for 1907, 7, 14,749. Exam. by A. A. A. 


Saginaw. Evening News. | News. daily. 
1907, 80,58%; May, 1908, 19,158. 


MINNESOTA. 


Duluth, Evening Herald. Daily average 1907, 
28,098. Largest by thousands. 


Minneapolia, Farmers’ Tmbune. twice-a-week. 
W. J. Murphy, pub. Aver. _Aver. for 1907, 82,074. 


Minneapelis. Farm Stocl Sesh, and Home, semi- 
Monthly. Actual a 87,1873 aver- 
aye Sor 1906, 100.266; Or $907, 108. 588. 

The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circulation rating 
is guaranteed by the American 

. Circulation ts 
ed to the Jurmers 

tas. Western 
Tinos pod Nore thern lowa. Use 
it to reach section most prontably. 


Minneapolis, Journa). Daily, 


and Sunday (©@@Q). In 197 aver- 
age daily circulation, 76,861. 

| tear onl In 197 av. Sun- 

da Tey 72.578. vesy aver- 
age circulation for May. 1908, 
evening only, 75,808. “Average 
yr circulation Sor May, 1908, 
746. The absolute accuracy 
€ 2 i RF 's circulation rat- 
ings is guaranteed by the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Directory. edn is 

mainy oagl to go into 


t gig ml in its field 

and to vouch the great army of 
rehasers throughout the 
orthwest. The Journal brings 


results. NS 

CIRCULAT’N Minneapolis Tribune W. 

J. Murphy, pub. Est. 1867. Old- 

est Minneapolis daily. The Sun- 

day Tribune average per issue 

Sor the year ending Decembe;, 

1907, was 76,608. The daily 

Tribune average per issue for 

pauper Diree- the year ending December, 1907, 

tery. was 101,165. 

Minneapolis, Svenska Amerikanska Posten. 

Swan J. furnblad, pub. 7907, 262, 


St. Paul, Pioneer Press Net average circula- 
tion for er. ontae. Sunday 85,465. 
he absolute accuracy of the 

mK. Press circulation state- 

a is wi sc eaey ween 3 the —— 

ory. nety 

per cont of it of the he money due for sub 

——— is collected, showing 

that subscribers take the paper 

because they want it. 

— to circulation are open to investi- 


MISSOURI. 
Jeotin, Globe, daily Average 1907, 17,080. 
E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 
a Jonenh, News and Press. Circulation 
1807, 87,888. Smith & Thompson, Eust. Reps. 


Average a 


ew: 
pty mr age 





by Am. Newa- 





St. Louis. National Druggist,mo. Henry R. 
Strong, Editor and Publisher. Aver. for 1907, 


10,576 (@ ©). Eastern office, 59 Maiden Lane. 
St. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
mo. Actual average for 1907, 104,666, 
NEBRASKA. 


Lineoin. Deutsch-Amerikan Seamer. weekly 
148,245 for year ending Oct. 30, 1907. 


Lineoln, Freie Presse. county. tiatias year 
ending Sept. 25, 1907, 142,98: 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Ling A Telegraph. The only daily in city. 
ge for 1907, 4,271, 
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NEW JERSEY 


Asbury Park, Press. 1907, 5,076. Gained 
average of one subscriber a day for ten years. 


Camden, Daily Courier. Agjeal quevegs Sor 
year ending December 3/, 1907, 9,00 


Elizabeth, Journal. Av. 1905. am 1906, 
2,847; 197, 8,811; Jan., "0s, 9,479, 


Jersey City. Evening Journal. Arerag 
1907, 24,880. Last three months 1907, 25,92 we” 


Newark. Eve, News. Net dy. Sor 1906, 
68,022 copies; for 1907. 67,195; Jan. 69,829, 
Trenton, Evening Times. Ar. 1906, 18.2387, 
aver, 1907, 20,270; last 4 yr. ’07, aver. 20,409, 
NEW YORK, 


Albany. Evening Journal. Daily average for 
1907. 16,895, It’s the leading paper. 


Brooklyn, N. V. Printers’ Ink says 
THE STaNDARD UNION now has the 
largest circulation in Brooklyn. Daily 
average for year 190 year 1907, 52,69 692. 
Brooklyn, Weekly Recor Record, weekly, 2 cents. 
Aver. for year 1907 6,112, A want ad medium, 
Ruffalo. Courier, morn. A morn, Av.1907, va 7 Wt 
447; daiiy, 51,604; Enquirer, even.. 84,570 
Buffaio. Evening News. Daily arerave pres 
94.690; for 196, 94.7423 71907, 94,848, 


Mount Vernon, Argus.evening. Actual daily 
426. 


average for year end ng May 31, 1908, 4, 


Newburgh, Daily News, evening. Av- 
Gok circulation first quarter 1908, 
O88, 














Cireulates throughout Huason 
Valley. Examined and certified by A.A.A. 


New York City. 


w York, Army and Navy Journal. Est. 1863, 
Weekly average, 4 mos. to April 25, 08, 10,185, 


Automobile. weekly. Average for year ending 
Dec. 1907, 17, 095. 


Baker’s Review, monthly. W.R. Gregory Go., 
publishers. Actual average for 1907, 5,784. 


Benziger *s Magazine, the only popular Catholic 
Family Magazine published in tue United States. 
Circulation for 1907 64,416; 50c. per agate line. 


Clipper, weekly (Theatrical), Frank ” a 
Pub, Co., Ltd. Aver. for 197, 26.64110@ 


El Comercio, mo. Spanish ex rt. <. a 
Ciark Co. Average for 1907, 8, worn. 


Music Trade Review, music trade ar week- 
ly. Average for 1907, 4,709. 
The People’s Home Jourral. 564,416 mo. 
Good Literature. 458,666 monthly, average cir- 
4 ‘or Fg = l to paid-in-advance sub- 
scribers. 


ae ‘on, pub., Inc. Briggs & 
Moore, West.Kep’, 438 1438 Marquette Bdg., Chicago. 








Printers’ Ink, a journal for 
advertisers, published every 


Wednesday. Established 1838. . 


Actual weekly average for 

497, 7.269. 
The Tea and Coffee Trade Journal. Ao pike 
+ 


circulation for year ending June, 1908, 9,81 
June, 1908, tinue 10.500. . , ? 


The World. Actuai aver. Jor 1907, Morn... 345,° 
442. Evening. 405,172. y172. Sunday, 488,885. 


Poughkeepsie Star, even evening. Daily avera 
for 9, & 8983 for March, 198, 4,588. 
Schenectady. Gazette, azette, daily. A. N. Liec our: 
Actual average for ’06, 15,809; Sor '07, 17,15 
Syracuse. Evening lieraic. daily. Herald Co. 
pub. Arer, 197, daily 85,509, Sunday 41,180. 





Trey, Record. Average circulation 
a. 3,168. Only paper in city which 
noe poem ed A. A. A. examination, and 
ma ae the report. 
Utiea. National Electrical Contractor, mo. 
Average for 1907, 2,542, 
Utien. Press. daily. Otto A. Meyer, publisher, 
Average for year ending Dec. 31. 1907, 14,889. 
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OHIO. 


Akron, Times, daily, Actual average for 
year 196, 8,977; 1907, 07, 9,551. 


Ashtabula, Amerikan 8 Sanomat, Finnish, 
Actual average Jor 1907. 11,12 


Cleveland, Piain Dealer. Est. 1841. Act. daily 
and Sunday average 1907, 74,911; Sunday 
88,878; May, ’08, 77,885 daily; Sun., 86,446, 


Dayton, Journal. /907, actual average, 
21,217. 


Springfield, Farm and Fireside. over 4 cen- 
tury leading Nat. agricult’| paper. 07, 447,845, 


Youngstown. Vindicator. D'y, av. 07, 14,768; 
By. 10,017; LaCoste & Mureweil, N Y. & Chicago. 
OKLAHOMA. 


Muskogee, Times-Democrat. Average 1906, 5,« 
514; for 1907, 6,659, EF. Ka E. Katz, Ayt., N.Y. 


Oklahoma City The Oklahoman. 907 aver. 
20,152; May, °08, 26,214. E. Katz, Agent, N.Y 


OREGON. 
Portiand, Journal, bas larger circula- 
Ww tion in Portland and ‘in Oregon than an 





other daily paper. Portland Journal, 

yale average wer. Pasi" to Sor May, 
d-Benjamin 

sieeatatewes, Be ope and Chitose javigh 


Portland, The Oregonian (©). 
For over fifty yeurs has been th 
thee newspaper of the Pacific 
rthwest—more circulation, 
more foreign, more local and 
more a mn advertising than 
any oth Oregon newspaper. 
May ciroulations _—— average 
$4,287; Sunday average 48, 


Portland, Pacific N« Se: ;average for 
1907 16,000. Leading farm paper in State. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Chester, Times. ev’g 7. Average 1%07.%7.640, 
N, Y, office, 220 B’way. Rt, Northrup, Mgr. 


Erte, Times, daily. Aver. for a, 18, 511; 
May, 1908,18,898, E. Katz, Sp. Ag., 


Harrisburg, lelegraph Sworn av. a 1908, 
15,222. Largest paid cir. in H’b’g or no pay. 


“In 
Philadelphia 
nearly 
everybody 
reads | 
The Bulletin.’ 


NET AVERAGE FOR MAY 


246,909 


COPIES A DAY. 
WiLiiaM L. MCLEaNn. 


Philadelphia. Confectioners’ Journal, mo. 
40. 1906, 5,514 17, 5,514 (OO). 
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Printers’ Ink awarded FarM 
pouunas® ce Seventh Sugar Bowl 
because th: oh paper emong Gib hore 
published in the United States, best 


serves its purpose as an educater 


und counselor for the agricultural 
population ' and as an effective and 


for 
eating with them m through its ad- 
vertising colum 








Philadelphia. The Press is 
Philadelphia’s Great Home News- 
aper, esides the Guarantee 
tar, it has the Gold Marks and is 
cn the Roll of Honor—the three 
most desirable distinctions for 
any newspaper. Sworn average 
circulation of the daily Press for 
1907, 102,993; the Sunday !‘ress, 124,006. 


at? Chester. —~— apm 
laily. W. nm, Average for 
A oe 15,087, pin tis fy ao 
n naen as ster Coun 
© R and vielntty for its wy Devote 
aaa?) to Leng news, hence is a home 
Chester County is second in 
tne ste State in agricultural wealth, 


York, Dispatch and Daily. Average for 1907, 
18,124, 
RHODE ISLAND. 


Pawtucket. Evening Times. Aver, ctreulation 
for 1907, 17,908 (sworn). 


Providenee. Daily pomeaeh 17,712 
(OO), sunday, 24,178 «O@). Evening 
Bulletin 87,061 maar 17. Bulletin 
circulation for 1908 over 45,000 daily. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Charleston. Evening Post. Actual dy. aver- 
age for 197, 4,251, May, 1908, 4,888, 


Columbia, State. Actual aver- 
age Sor et (0) 2 18,052, 


Sunday _( 8,887. Semi- 
GUAR 7 : 2,997. Actual average 
AN “gy By Jour, months of 1908, 


TEED Wrap oe 18,808; Sunday (OO 
14,118. 


Spartanburg, Herali. Actual daily average 
ctreulation for first four months of 1908, 8.878. 


TENNESSEE, 
Chattanooga, News. Average 
= 1907, 14.4 Only Chattar 


ooga paper permitting exami- 

ee nation eirculation by A. Av A. 
Carries more advg. in 6 aays 

re to than morning pap+r 7 days. Great- 
est Want Ad medium Gusran 

tees largest circulation or no pay. 


Knoxville, Journal and Tribune, 
We ered year ending Dec, 3/, 1907, 
14,694. Week-day av. Jan. and Feb- 
ruary, 1908, in excess of 15,000, 





Memphis, Commarea appesl ge gatty. Sunday, 
weeklr, Sunday, 

61,778; woobig,. '80,0¢8, Smith : Thompson, 

Representatives, N.Y. and Chicago. 


Nashville, Banner. fail. Aver. for year 1906, 
$1,455: for 197, 86,206. 


TEXAS. 


El Paso, Herald. Jan.. av., 9,008. More than 
both other El Paso dailies. Verified by A. A. A. 


VERMONT. 
Barre, Times gour. F.E. fonuier. mony 1908, 
8,527; 1906, 4,118; 790 1907, 4,585, Exam by A.A.A. 
Bennington. Banner, daii iy. E. Howe, 


Actual average for 1906, 1,980; ou, 2,019. 
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Mentpelier, Argus, daily. ifn. 
Only Montpelicr paper exam. by A 

St. Albans, Messenger, d} a. pa Sor 1907, 
8.882. ixamined by A 


VIRGINIA. 
Danville, The Bee. Av. 1907, 2,711. April, 
1908, 8,285. Larges: cire’n. Only evening paper. 
WASHINGTON. 


Gonttio, | P oe ineelligencer (©). 
{er 8, net -Sunday 
$9.6 63 Daily, $2. 088; week day 


Per 8,126 
- A. 





ala 80,874. Onis sworn circulation 
1 | in "Seattle. Largest genuine and 
TEED cash paid circulation in Washing- 


ton: bignest quality, best service, 
greatest results ulways. 


Tacoma. Ledger. Average /907, daily, 17,482; 
Sunday, 25,002. 
Tacoma, News. 
urday, 17,630, 
WEST VIRGINIA. 


Piedmont, Business Farmer, monthly. Lar- 
gest farm paper circulation in \\ est Virginia. 


Wm. B. Blake 


Avreruye 1907,16,525; Sat- 


Reneceverte. W.Va. News. wy. 
& Son, pubs, aver. 1907, 2,52 


WISCONSIN. 
PA rrp ille, Gazette. Paily average for +74 ’ 
8, mance weekly. 2,416; May,’08, dy., 4,546 


adinen. _ Journal, dy. Actual average 
or 1907, 5,086 


Milwaukee, The Journal, eve., 
ind daily. Daily average for /97, 
51,922; for April, 1908, 5%,217; 
daily gain over Apr., 197, 4 wt 
The paid circulation ‘of the 
Milwankee Journal is larger then 
that of any two ctner papers in 
Milwaukee. and the city circula- 
tion of The Milwaukee Journal is larger than i: 
the combined city circulations of any three 
other Milwaukee aailies. The Journal leads ail 
Milwaukee papers in classified and volume of 
advertising carried, 
Milwaukee, Evening Wisconsin.d’y, Av. 1907, 
28,082 ‘©©). Carries largest amount of ad- 
vertisiug of any paper in Miiwaukee. 
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“Oshkosh, Northwestern. eatly. Average for 
4907, 8,680. Examined by A. A 

Racine, Journal, daily, Average for the last 
six months 1907, 4,876,” “4 


T* WISCONSIN 
) Agricotrorist 


Racine, Wis.. Eatab. 1877, 
Actual ott average for year 
ended Dec. 30. 1907, &6,81%. 
lk r circulation in Wiscou- 
sin thanany ote r, <Adr, 
$3.50 an mech. Mice, Tem- 
ple Ct. W.C. Biokardecw Mor. 


WYOMING. 


Cheyenne, Tribune Actual daiin average net 
for 1907, 5,024: semi-weekly, °07, 4,810, 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
Vancouver, ge daily, Av. for 1907, 
18,846; May, 1907, 18,221; May, 1908, 15,891. 
H,. LeClerque, U.S. RKepr., ( , RE New York. 


MANITOBA, CAN. 
Winnipeg, Der Nordwesten. Canada’s Ger- 
man newsp’r, Av. 1907,16,546, Rates 56c, inch, 


Winnipeg, "ree Press. daily and weekly. Av- 
erage for 1907, daily, 86,852; daily Hoy. 1908, 
84,755; weekly av. for mo. of May, 27,812 


Winni ees Telecram. Average daily, Mar. 


08, 28,785. Weekly av. 27,000, Fiat rate. 
QUEBEC, CAN. 
Montreal, Ta Pre:se. Actual average, 1907, 


daily 108,828, weekly 50,197. 


ee 

Montreal, the Daily Star and 
The Family *Heraid and Weekly 
Star have nearly 200.000 subscrib- 


[Leal ers, representing 1. 00,000 readers 
AN —vne-fiftn Canada’s Fae h al Sen. 
Ld a A) 4c. cir. of the Duily si roe 1907, 


eee. 129,885 copies each oo 








Publications entitled to representation 


IN THE 


ROLL OF HONOR 











may take space in this section of the paper in the Anni- 
versary Number at the usual rate of twenty cents a 
line; $3 one inch; $10 half column; $20 whole column; 
$40 for a whole page; less five per cent discount if check 
is sent with order and copy. 

See pages 24-25 of this issue for further particulars. 
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(©©) GOLD MARK PAPERS@©) ‘ 





Out of a grand tota! of 22,898 publications listed in the 1907 issue of Rowell’s Amencan Newspa 
per Directory, one hundred and twenty are distinguished from all the others by the so-calied ae 


‘marks (© ©). 





ALABAMA. 


THE MOBILE REGISTER ( ©©). Retabliohed 
1821. Richest section in the prosperous South 


eo bc, 
Everybody in Washington SUBSCRIBES to 
Ha KVKNING AND SUNDAY STAk. Average, 
907, 35,486 (@@). 


GEORGIA. 
Now, as 


ATLANTA CONSTITUTION (©60). 
always, the Quality Medium of Georgia. 


ILLINOIS. 
BAKERS’ HELPER (® ©), Chicago. onlf “Gold 
Pt journal for basers. Oldest, beat known. 
THE INLAND PRINTER, ¢ mieogo. (O@). Act- 
ual average circulation for 1905, 15,866. 
TRIBUNE (© ©). Only paper in Chicago re- 
ceiving this mark, because TRIBUNK ad brings 
satisfactory results. 


KENTUCKY. 
LOUISVILLE COURIERJOURN AL (0). 
Beat paper in city; read by best peopl 


MAINE. 
LEWISTON Kk VENING JOURNAL, daily, aver- 
age for 1907, 7.784; weekly, 17,545 (© ©); 7.44% 
increase daiiy over last year, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston, Am. Wool and Cotton Reporter. Rec- 
ognized organ of the cotton and woolen indus- 
tries of america (© ©). 

BOSTON COMMERCIAL BULLETIN (@0). 
Reaches buyers of machinery for wool and cotton 
manufacturers. Est. 1859. Curtis Guild & Co., Pub. 


BOSTON EVENING TRANSCRIPT (@O). estab- 
lished 1880. The only gold mark daiiv in Boston. 

SPRINGFIELD REPUB LICAE 29). Only 
Gould Mark daily in western Massachusetts. 


WORCESTER L’OPINLON PUBLIQUE (@ 9). is 
the only gold mark French daily in the 





MINNESOTA. 

THE MINNEAPOLIS JOURNAL (© ©). Largest 
home circulation and most productive circula- 
tion in Minneapolis. Carries more loval advertis- 
ing, more classitied advertising avd more total 
advertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


NEW YORK, 


BUFFALO COMMERCIAL (©©). Desirable 
because it always produces satisfuctory results, 


ARMY AND NAVY JOURNAL, (© ©). First in 
its class in circulation, influence and prestige. 


BROOKLYN EAGLE (@©) is THE advertising 
medium of Brooklyn. 


CENTURY MAGAZINE (© ©). There area fow 
people in every community who know more 
than all the others. These people read the 
CENTURY MAGAZINR. 


DRY GOODS ECONOMIST (©6), the pone. 
nized authority of the Dry Goods and Depar 
ment Store trade, 


ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL (©@). A 
consolidation of “Street Railway Journal’ and 
Slectric Kailwa; .Gories. » Covers thoroughly 
the electric rai ay in nterests of the world. 
MoGRAW PUBLISHING CO) NG COMPANY. 


ELECTRICAL, WORLD RED (0). Established 1874, 
The grest international weekly. (ir. audited, 
verified and certified d by the Anecciation oF Ames. 
ican Advertisers. weekly cir. durin 

was 18,204. MoGRAW PUSLISHING COM ANY. 





ENGINEERING NEWS (© ©). ae lendio 
engineering paper of the world, establi 
lteaches the man who buys or has the hate 

tospecify. Over 16,000 weekly, 

THE ENGINEERING RECORD (@©0). The 
most progressive es Sas journal in 
the world. Circulatio ver 14,000 per 
week. McGURAW PUBLISHL S OUMPANY. 

PR yD sine F HERAT 1) (@©). Whoever banal 
ions America’s leading new re mentio 
the New York HER«LD fret. — mp 

MEW YORK TIMKS(@ ©). Actual sales over 
1,000,000 a week. Largest high-class circulation. 

NEW YORK TRIBUNK 2 ©). daily and San- 
day. Established 1841. conservative, clean 
and up-to date Sieciames whose readers repre- 
sent intellect and purchasing power toa high- 
grade advertiser. 

SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN (© ©) has the largest 

yeeros of any technical paper in the worid. 
UE (©©) carried more advertising in 1905, 
1906-19 1907, than any other other magazine e of gen. cir. 


OHIO. 


CINCINNATI ENQUIRER (QO). In 1907 the lo- 
cal advertising was 33 1-34 more a in | = 
local advertiser knows where 
money. The onty Gold Mark paper in in Clocis ~~ 


aT ae 
THE OREGONIAN bh saeebiated 1851. 
The great newspaper of the F of Pacific Northwest. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


THE PRESS (© ©) is Philadelphia’s Great 
Home Newspaper. It is ou te Roll of Honorand 
has the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable distinctions for any news- 
paper. Sworn circulation of The Dai ly Press, 
for 1907, 102,993; The Sunday Press, 124; 


THE PITTSBURG 
@ DISPATCH ‘e@ 


4 








The newsp tha pezestnens 
always seiect “first to cover the rich. 
ductive. Pittsburg fleid. Best two-cent 
morning paper assuring @ prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circuJation in Greater Pittsburg. 











RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE JOURNAL (© 6), a conservative 
enterprising newspaper without a single rival, 


SOUTH CAROLINA, 
THE STATE (©O), Columbia, 8. U. Highest 
quality, largest circulation in South Carolina, 
VIRGINIA. 

THE NORFOLK LANDMARK (@©) is the 
home paperof Norfolk. Va. That speaks volumes, 
WASHINGTON. 

THE POST DATELLIGEBOSR @9. ., Beatties 
ost progressive per. n ite ; ¢ lean, 
pn! a Influential. All home circulation. 
WISCUNBIN. 
THE MILWAUKEE EVENING WISCONSIN 
(©), the only goid mark daily in Wisconsin, 
CANADA. 


THE HALIFAX HERALD (© ©) and the EVEN- 
ING MAIL, Circulation 15.55 jon 15.558, flat rate. 








THE GLOBE, Toronto (© BS is _ acknowl- 
edged leader among Canadian 
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THE WANT-AD MEDIUMS 


A Large Volume of Want Business is a Popuiar Vote for the 
Newspaper in Which It Appears. 








Advertisements under this 


heading are only desired from 


papers of the requisite grade and class. 





COLORADO, 
wax advertisers get best results in Colorado 
Springs Evening Telegraph. 1c. a word. 


He Denver Post prints more paid ‘‘ Want” 
advertisements than all the other news- 
papers in Colorado combined. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
> tg AFR — and SunpDAy STAR. Washington, 
© ©). carries DOUBLE the number of 
Gam iio of any other paper. Rate lc. a wora. 
ILLINOIS. 
{BE AURORA BEACON publishes more “Want 
Ads” than any other Northern [ilinois news- 
paper outside of Chicago. One centa word. 


'\HE Champaign NEws is the leading Want ad 
medium of Central Kast Kasteru lilinois. 


6¢NTEARLY everybouy who reads the Eng- 
lish language in. around or about Chi- 
cago,reads the DAILY NEws,” says the Poust-office 
Review. and that’s why the DaiLy News is Chi- 
cago's "want ad” directory. 
T= TRIBUNE publishes more classified ad- 
vertising than any other Chicago newspaper. 
438 CAN-REGISTER in May. Big resuits. 
INDIANA. 


‘(HE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS, the best medium 

in the Middle West for mai.-order classified 
advertising, carries more of it than all the other 
Indianapo is papers combined, its total in 1907 
being 289,807 ads (an average of 919 a day)—23.33] 
more than all the other local papers bad. The 
News’ classified rate is one —s word, and its 

ly paid circulation over 75: 


The INDIANAPOLIS STAR 


Publishes more classified advertising 
than any other paper in Indiana. 
During May, 1908, The Star carried 
60.25 columns more paid ‘‘ Want’? 
advertising than its nearest competi- 
tor. 
Rate, Six Cents Per Line. 





PAID want ads in Galesburg RrPuBLI- 




















. MAINE. 
HK EVENING Express carries more Want ads 
than all other Portiand dailies combined. 





MARYLAND. 
us Baltimore N«ws carries more want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. it is the 
recognized Want Ad medium of Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


HWW Pe We He 


7. BOSTON GLOBE, daily and Sunday, for 
he year 1907, printed a total of 446, paid 
Dt ads. There was a gain of 1,979 over the 
Sad 1906, and was 230,163 more than acd other 
Boston paper carried for the year 1907. 


te tet te te x 





T HK Boston EVENING TRANSCRIPT is the great 

resort guide for New Knglanders. ‘hey 

— to find all good places listed in its adver- 
tisi columns, 


MINNESOTA, 


The Minneapolis JOURNAL, Daily 
and Sunday, cerries more clas- ©o 
sited advertising than any other 
Minneapolis newspaper. From 
Jan. 1 to l the average num- 
ber of columns each week was 135, 
No free Wants and no Clairvoy- 
ant nor obje 

»sadvertisements printed. (‘inssi- 
fled Wants printed in Mays, 200,298 
lines. Individual advertiremente, 
28,541. Eight cents per agate line 
per insertion. if charged. No ad 


taken for less than 24 cents. If 
cash accompanies order the rate 
is 1 cent a word. No ad taken 


less than 20 cents. 








TS MINNEAPOLIS TRIBUN« is the recugnized 
Want ad medium of Minneapolis, 


CIRO’LAT’N (HE MINNVAPOLIS TRIBUNK is 
the oldest Minneapolis aaily 
and has over 100,000 subscribers. 
It publishes over 80 columns of 
Want advertisements every week 
at fuli price (average of two 
pages a day), no free ads, price 
covers both morning and even- 
wv, ey ing issues. Rate. 10 cents per 
by Am. ne th line, Daily or Sunday. 
paper DI’to 


57, Ba DISPATCH, St. Paul, Mien.. covers 
ts field. Average for 1907, 68,6 





MISSOURL, 
TS Joplin GLoBe carries more Want ads 
than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
eombined, because it gives results. One centa 
word. Minimum, lic. 


MONTANA, 


Yin Anaconda STANDARD is Montana’s great 
nt-Ad” medium; ic. a word. Average 
circulation daily for 1907, ‘11,064; Sunday, 15,090. 





NEW JERSEY. 
ERSEY CITY Evenine JOURNAL leads allother 
Hudson County newspapers in the number 
of classified ads carried. It exceeds because ad- 
vertisers get prompt results. 


EWARK, N. J, FREIE ZEITUNG (Daily und 
a Sunday) reaches bulk of city’s 100,000 Ger- 
mans One cent per word; 8 cents per month. 


NEW York. 
LBANY EVENING JOURNAL, astern N. Y.’e 
best paper for Wants and classified ads. 


I UFFALO EVENING NEWS with over 95,000 cir- 
cuiation, is the only Want Medium in Burfalo 
and the strongest Want Medium in the State 


outside of New York City. 


A eer Vernon’s only daily Greatest 
in Wi County. 





RINTERS' INK, published weekly. ‘!he rec- 
Oguized and leading Wantac medium for 
want ad meviums. mail order articles, advertis- 
— novelties, printing, pewritten ciicumre, 
r stamps, Office devic ves. adwriting, bulf- 

lone making, and practivaliy anything whicn 
interests and appeais to advertisers and ousi- 
neas men. Classified aavertisements. 20 cents 





a line per issue flat, six worue Co a line. 
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One, 


™ a list of 100 recognized classified advertising 
mediums. only two produced results at a 
Jower cost than the CINCINNATI ENQUIRER. A 
word to the wise is sufficient. You want res 





OUNGSTOWN VinvicaToR—Leading “ Want’ 
medium, lc. per wora. Largest circulation 





OKLAHOMA, 


7 OKLAHOMAN Okla. City, 26,214. Publishes 
more Wants than avy 7 Ukla. competitors. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
‘(HE Chester, Pa., TIMES carries from two to 
five times more ciassified ads than any 
otherpaper. Greatest circulation. 





UTAH. 


ALT LAKE TRIBU NE—Get results—Want-Ad 
medium tor Utah, idaho and Nevada, 





CANADA. 
'Q\HE DatLy TELuGRAPH, St. Jobn, N. B., is the 
want ad medium ot the maritime provinces. 
Largest circulation and most up to-date paper of 
Eastern Canada, Want ads ove cent a word. 
Mipimum charge 25 cents. 





A PRESSE, Montreal. Langest daily circula- 

tion in Canada witnout exceotion. (Daily 

103,828—swornto.) Carries more want ads than 
avy newspaper in Montreal. 


sine Montree! DaILy STAR curries more Want 

advertisements than aj} otner Moncreal 
dailies combined. The FamMILy H&RaLD ANv 
WEBKLY STAR carrie more Want advertisemeuts 
than any other weekly paper iv Canada. 





BRITISH ART IN ADVER- 
TISING, 


Some of the best known adver- 
tising pictures in the world came 
from England,—classics in illus- 
tration, faithful in drawing, ac- 
curate in every detail. They have 
been copied and _ caricatured— 
which speaks volumes’ for their 
popularity. And English artists 
and painters have for centuries 
been praised for their work. 
There has been a delicacy of 
touch, a depth of thought, and a 
world of expression in British 
art productions that have brought 
them world-wide fame. 

Hence, we are entitled to feel 
some surprise when we open 
high-grade periodicals like the 
Sketch, the Graphic, Black and 
White and others of that ilk, and 
see, in the advertising sections, 
such anatomical abominations as 
are shown as “models” of the 
“female form divine,” wearing 
advertised corsets, or gowns or 
coats. The drawing is. indescrib- 
ably bad. To an American eye 
these illustrations are positively 
offensive. We, as a nation, are 
too great admirers of the fair sex 


to see, without protest, the female 
figure distorted out of all human 
shape in order to show a Corset 
to supposed advantage. 

To display the best points in a 
“pair of stays,’ a lady is posed to 
resemble a kangaroo; her body 
elongated and twisted out of 
shape, and her waist line given 
such elastic proportions that one 
wonders where the shoulder ends 
and where the hip commences, 

The first thought that must 
strike an American woman on 
looking at one of these “artistic” 
creations will probably be: 

“Well, if a Corset like that fits 
a lady shaped like that, I certain- 
ly dont want that kind of 
Corset!” 

To the average mind the pic- 
tures effect the exact opposite of 
what they are intended to do— 
sell the Corset. One cannot but 
smile when he sees the awful 
shape of the lady, and all women 
would probably revolt at the idea 
of their sex being so travestied. 
Yet this idea of ‘‘ art’’ seems togo 
in England. 

I was told this distortion of the 
figure was necessary in order to 
show the Corset to advantage. If 
necessary in England, why not 
elsewhere? French and American 
Corsets are not so advertised. 
The idea-on this side of the At- 
lantic is—and has always been— 
to show a handsome woman of 
perfect figure, and then clothe her 
with the article to be advertised. 
To portray a woman of ridicu- 
lous figure would be thought cer- 
tain to injure the sale of the ad. 
vertised goods. To make the plea 
that the only way to show the ar- 
ticle to advantage is to show the 
lady to disadvantage is obviously 
ridiculous. 

Did such women as are drawn 
by these illustrators really exist, 
they would be considered natural- 
ly qualified for any freak exhi- 
bition on the road. 

——————— 


On a building in East 14th 
street, New York, against a shield 
on which a lease is written, is 
found this legend: 


‘* The live man who procures this lease 
Will find his bank account increase,”’ 
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The Twentieth A 


OF THE ES?MLISHM 


PRINT 


JULY is 1 

On July 15 just twenty years to a day will have 
elapsed since Printers’ Ink began publication, and a 
Special Anniversary Number will be issued, to be 
devoted to the interests of both General and Local 
Advertisers. 

This issue has been in preparation for months 
past. The occasion is deemed of more than passing 
importance and interest to the advertisers of the 
country. Printers’ Ink was established before any 
other advertising journal which is still published, and 
has accomplished greater results than any other 
single force in furnishing instruction to advertisers, 
It has been an invaluable aid to publishers in this 
respect, in that it has taught the value of advertising 
of goods of merit in the proper mediums. 

The reading columns of the Anniversary Issue 
will contain contributions from many of the men who 
assisted in the paper's publication fifteen and even 
twenty years ago. Articles will be furnished by for- 
mer editors and by others who have been regular con- 
tributors for years. Articles of importance will be 
devoted to the description of present-day advertising ' 
campaigns, and there will be others, more general in 
character, but of the sort which has established 
Printers’ Inx’s reputation as the ‘‘Little Schoolmaster 
in the Art of Advertising.” 

The publishers feel a modest pride in the com- 
pletion of twenty years of publication, and will spare 
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‘ieth Anniversary 


'E ESMLISHMENT OF 


RS’ IN 


» 1908 


no effort in making the issue a success, from every 
standpoint. The size of the edition printed will be 
greatly augmented, in order that copies may be sent 
to many advertising and business men who are not 
now subscribers. 

This issue of Printers’ Ink offers a most economi- 
cal and a most unusual opportunity to bring your 
publication to the particular attention of 








Advertising managers of staple commodities that are 
nationally advertised. 

Manufacturers of commodities who are about to ad- 
vertise for the first time. 

Manufacturers of commodities who do not believe 
they will ever advertise, but who will, some day. 

Local advertisers, whose advertising will expand as 
their business increases. 











ADVERTISING RATES: 
Twenty cents a line; $3 one inch; $10 quarter 
page; $20 half page; $40 whole page. For advertise- 
ments in specified position, double the above quoted 
prices are charged. Five per cent discount may be 

deducted if check is sent with order and copy. 


THE PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING CO. 


10 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK 


AZ IS JULI.AY & 
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Printers’ Ink. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 
THE PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, Publishers. 


OFFICE: NO. 10 SPRUCE ST., 
NEw YORK CITy. 
Telephone 4779 Ceekman. 


President, ROBERT W. PALMER. 
Secretary, Davip MARCUS. 
Treasurer, GEORGE P, ROWELL. 
The address of the company is the address of 
the officers. 
London Agent, F.W. Sears, 50-52 Ludgate Hill, E.C 





t@ Issued every Wednesday. Subscription 
price, two dollars a year, one dollar tor six 
months. On receipt of five dollars four paid 
subscriptions, sent in at one time, will be put 
or one year each and a larger number 
at the same rate. Five cents a copy. Three 
doliars a bundred. Being printed from electro- 
type plates, itis always possible to supply back 
numbers, if wanted in lots of 500 or more, but-in 
all such cases the charge will be five doliars 4 
bundred. 


ADVERTISING RATES : 
Advertisements 20 cents a line, pearl measure 


15 lines to the inch ($3); 200 tines to the page ($40) 
For specifi sition selected by the adver- 
tisers, if granted, double price is demanded. 


Un time contracts the last copy is repeated 
when new copy fails to come to hand ope week 
in advance of day of publication. 

Contracts by the month, quarter or year. May 
be discontinued at the pleasure of the advertiser, 
and space used paid for pro rata, 4 

Two lines smailest advertisement taken. Six 
words make a line. 5 

Everything appearing as reading matter is in- 
serted free. 

All advertisements must be handed in one 
week in advance. 


New York, June 24, 1908. 














A QuartTo-PacE card-book, giv- 
ing a list of all the principal 
churches in the city, has lately 
been put in the leading hotels in 
New York to inform strangers 
who are staying in town over 
Sunday where they can go to 
church, In addition to this, a few 
churches and missions send to the 
hotels full programmes of their 
coming Sunday exercises, 

Here is a cemetery advertise- 
ment in the shape of a circular 
letter that puts rather an awk- 
ward subject (to advertise, at 
least) in a dignified and forceful 
-way. It is sent out by the Fair- 
lawn Cemetery, with offices at 2 
East 125th st., New York, and a 
postcard enclosed with each can 
be used to ask for further par- 
ticulars in booklet form: 

Dear Frienp—We trust you will 


excuse us for mentioning a matter of 
importance which must, However, 


be 
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considered sooner or later; we beg to 
say the following, of which you will 
probably have some knowledge: 

The cemeteries in and around Greater 
New York are nearly all used, and it 
is only a matter of a short time when 
they will be entirely so, and then it 
will be impossible to buy a desirable 
family plot in them at a _ reasonable 
price. For this reason we draw your 
attention to Fairlawn Cemetery, and 
enclose postal card which, when re- 
turned to us, will be honored with 
booklet containing full information of 
the Cemetery. ; 

Fairlawn Cemetery is conveniently 
located on the Harlem Division of the 
N. Y. C. RR., and the mode of reach- 
ing it is less expensive and most con- 
venient at all seasons. The Cemetery 
grounds are naturally beautiful and 
improvements are going on continually, 
A commodious private railroad station 
containing a neat chapel, waiting-room 
anu offices is erected on the grounds. 

Prudence advises the acquiring, dur- 
ing lifetime, of a final resting-place 
before the loss of a member of a fam- 
ily renders such a. step inevitable. 

Plots are selling at moderate prices, 
and on easy terms. 

Hoping to be favored with a reply, 





we are, Yours very respectfully, 
FAIRLAWN CEMETERY. 
The King’ Few business 
as houses have a 


: Follow-up fojlow-up system 
In any way approaching the scope, 
completeness and __ hard-hitting 
personal quality of that used daily 
by King Edward. When a hun- 
dred and fifty Englishmen sat 
down to a dinner in New York 
the other night to celebrate Em- 
pire Day, for instance, a cable 
message containing good words 
from the King was received and 
read. No ruler in the world has 
so many hundreds of millions of 
subjects. Great Britain alone is 
as large as the United States from 
the standpoint of keeping all the 
races and- factions sweet and 
happy. Yet,*let it be a celebra- 
tion, a dinner, a cornerstone lay- 
ing, a broken sporting record, a 
useful new invention, a mine or 
sea disaster, or any other event, 
accidental or pre-arranged, in any 
part of his Empire, and prompt 
to the hour will come the King’s 
telegram, cable or letter, bearing 
congratulation or sympathy. They 
may be form letters, but they al- 
ways hit the event on the head 
and they always get to the spot. 
It must require a bureau to keep 
this system going. 
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AFTER a trial of nearly six 
months at two cents a copy, the 
Providence Evening Tribune has 
returned to the penny rate. 





Tue Fairmont West Virginian 
has issued an Industrial Edition 
of ninety pages, which is a real 
credit to the paper and the city 
where it is issued. 





Tritton S. Bet, for several 
years advertising manager of the 
Congregationalist, has resigned to 
accept the position of School- 
house Commissioner, in Boston, 








J. H. Hirscu has been appoint- 
ed New York representative of 
the Etude, of Philadelphia, with 
headquarters in the Bryant Park 
Arcade, at 42d street and Sixth 
Avenue. 








CHARLES D. SPALDING, west- 
ern magager of the American 
Magazine, has resigned to become 
advertising manager of McCall's 
Magazine, and has been succeeded 
by Channing Toy. 








Joun Norris has resigned from 
the New York Times for the 
period of two years, and will con- 
tinue the fight of the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion for the placing of pulp and 
printing paper on the free list. 








Way is it that certain dealers 
put in their advertisements, and 
on placards over their stores, some 
such phrase as this: ‘“‘We want 
the money:” or, “We do want 
cash,” and other allied phrases? 
The truth is, that the public they 
address, who are mostly strangers 
to them, do not care whether they 
want money or not. The most of 
them are struggling to find out 
how they can get money them- 
selves. Show them how they can 
do this, and how they can help 
themselves, and you will get their 
quick attention and patronage. 


* But how many apparently sensible 


business men don’t see this, and 
therefore act upon a false psy- 
chology. 


frequently 


E. W. Hazen, manager of the 
Chicago offices of the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company, has been ap- 
pointed manager of their offices 
in New York, E, W. Spauld- 
ing, advertising director, who is 
on a protracted vacation will, on 
his return to business, make his 
headquarters at the home offices 
of the company in Philadelphia. 
William Boyd succeeds Mr. 
Hazen as western manager, 








IN common with almost every 
other publication, of whatever 
name and nature, Printers’ INK 
receives communica- 
tions which the editor desires to 
print, but which do not bear the 
signature of the men who are re- 
sponsible for them. It is not re- 
quired that the name appear at 
the foot of the communication, 
as published, but it is necessary 
that the name be -made known to 
the editor, as an evidence of good 
faith, 








On Tuesday, the 
A Rare oth of June, the 
June Day offices “of the 
Outlook were closed and the en- 
tire force took a special train on 
the Erie Railroad for Breeze Hill 
Farm, near Johnson, Orange 
County, New York, this farm be- 
longing to William B. Howland, 
the treasurer of the Outlook 
Company. A very fast trip was 
made, the train leaving Jersey 
City at 9.05 a. m, and arriving 
without stop at New Hampton at 
10.30. There were about one hun- 
dred people in the party, and at 
New Hampton carriages, hay 
wagons and barges were taken 
for Breeze Hill Farm, six miles 
away. At the farm, the party 
was served with a chicken dinner, 
under the trees and in two large 
tents erected on the grounds. In 
the afternoon, wagons were taken 
gn a trip ‘around the farm, 
especially visiting the very ex- 
tensive vegetable gardens. At 
five o’clock, wagons were taken 
for the return trip, and the spe- 
cial train left New Hampton at 
6.30. On the way back to Jersey 
City, Mazzetti served supper to 
the party. 
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Tue Missouri Valley Farmer, Rosert A. Botce, who has been 
of Topeka, Kansas, is able to on the advertising staff of the 
show a gain of 10,041 lines of ad- American Magazine for several 
vertising carried during the first years, has been made assistant 
six months of the current year advertising manager of that pub- 
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over the corresponding period of 
1907. 








In St. Louis, during the first 
five months of 1908, the excellent 
Globe-Democrat carried nine thou. 
sand columns of legitimate paid 
advertising; the conservative Re- 
public had more than two-thirds 
as much; and-the evening Post- 
Dispatch as much as the other 


lication. 








Tue New York Edison Com- 
pany has sent out the first number 
of the Edison Monthly, a house 
organ designed to set forth the 
latest uses of electricity for light, 
heat and power. The publication 
contains twenty pages of text and 
illustrations, besides a number of 
pages of advertisements of elec- 





trical equipment. It is tastefully 
printed in black ink, with title 
page and illustrations over tint- 
blocks. 


two added together. 





Upon invitation of Clement J. 
Driscoll, former manager of the 
Classified Department of the New Tue Automobile, of New York, 
York American, about 100 em- and Motor Age, of Chicago, have 
ployees of that department attend- made a combination rate to deal- 
ed a dinner at Mouquin’s, Ann ers of $5 for a year’s subscription 
street, on May 8th. Among the to both publications. The offer is 
speakers were Frederick Burr announced upon an_ attractive 
Trimm, Herbert E. MHancock, folder. According to Rowell’s 
Frank J. Warde, Douglass Hayes, American Newspaper Directory 
Thos B. Lynch, Francis Van for 1908 anyone may subscribe to 
Craigh, Charles Doris, W. A. the Automobile for $3 a year, and 
Holland and George Law. On to Motor Age for $2 a year. 
behalf of the staff, Mr. Law pre- Wherein does the dealer benefit 
sented Mr, Driscoll with a very by the special combination offer? 
handsome watch fob set with a 
diamond, and bearing an appro- 
priate inscription, 











THE Winton Motor Carriage 
Co., of Cleveland, has appointed 
; Chas. W. Churchill general sales 

Joun F. Finerty, editor of tne Manager, with headquarters at 
Chicago Citizen and prominent as Cleveland, to succeed Chas B. 
a lecturer and Irish patriot, died Shanks, general sales and adver- 
at his home in Chicago recently tising manager. Mr, Shanks has 
after an illness of several months, resigned to enter the retail busi- 
Col. Finerty was born in Ireland ness for himself. Mr. Churchill 
in 1846. While still . boy he has been with the Winton Com- 
joined the Irish revolutionary pany for several years. When 
movement and was forced to assistant manager of the Cleve- 
leave his native land. Arriving land branch he was chosen in 
in the United States in 1864 he 1906 to become New York branch 
enlisted in a New York volunteer manager, and it is this position 
regiment and remained with it which he relinquishes to accept 
until the end of the Civil War. He the new appointment. Chas, W. 
also served in some of the later Mears, for four years assistant 
Indian campaigns, receiving spe- to Mr, Shanks, becomes Winton 
cial mention on several occasions, advertising manager. Mr. Mears 





He went to Chicago in 1866 and was formerly editor of the Motor 
In Vehicle Review, now the Auto- 
obile, and more recently gained 
rominence by winning the Ar- 
uckle $5,000 advertising contest. 


began his newspaper career. 
1882 he founded the Chicago 


Citizen, and in the same year was 
\ gested to Congress. b 
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Collier’s 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


—print first-hand facts that Americans should know; 


»—state them without prejudice of party, or creed, 
or section; 


s—-speak out its convictions without fear or malice; 


——pay the dest artists and writers the dest prices for 
their Jest work; 


—uphold a high and cheerful standard of every-day 
Americanism. 


Will Not | 
color its opinions to suit its pocket; 


—attack or tear down, except where necessary to 
build up; 


—seek circulation by sensational methods; 
—suppress facts through fear of libel suits; 
—please its advertisers at its readers’ expense; 


——purchase popularity at the cost of its ideals. 


Met flie 
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MAKE THE READER GET 
BUSY 

Some authorities hold that ad- 
vertising must inform. Others 
say, “You must make people think 
if you want results.” Informa- 
tion and food for thought are 
good. I never object to thenr in 
an advertisement, whether 1 read 
it or write it. 

Count that ad wasted for me, 
however, which doesn’t make the 
strongest, plainest, most direct ef- 
fort to have the reader do some- 
thing, and do it for the advertiser. 

Here is a small display ad in 
a Boston daily. It has a picture 
of a jar of marmalade. I know 
what a jar of marmalade looks 
like, so this little cut is only an 
eye-catcher. Just half of the ad 
—the upper halfi—is given up to 
statements that inform the read- 
er, and perhaps make him think: 


Our famous marmalade did not make Boston 
famous, but our famous Boston Made Marma- 
lade has caught the people who aquired the 
marmalade taste abroad, Our marmalade is 
equal to the imported. 


This is mildly interesting, if 
true. But it is in the second half 
of the ad that the advertiser Teally 
begins to talk business. “Sen 
two dollars,’ he says, ‘‘and get 
express prepaid one dozen one- 
pound jars, all Marmalade, or as- 
sorted pure fruit preserves, such 
as raspberry, strawberry, damson, 
grape, etc.” 

Now, that is something definite, 
The first part of this ad is like 
Jones, stopping you on the street 
to tell you that his family are all 
well, and he believes it will be a 
fine day to-morrow. Just polite, 
and more or less superfluous in- 
formation. You won't remember 
Jones into the next block. The 
business half of this ad, though, 
is like Smith stopping you for a 
loan of a hundred dollars on his 
note at six per cent. It puts up 
a proposition that has to be met 
one way or the other. Human 
nature is such that, if Smith is 
anybody at all, four persons out 
of five will take a chance on him. 
And at least one person in twenty 
will take a chance on an ad like 
this—which is a good percentage. 

Millions of lines of advertising 
space are filled every -year with 





just information. ‘Education’ is 
a favorite word with advertisers. 
Perhaps the public needs it. Copy 
men have become cranky on the 
subject of telling readers interest- 
ing things about commodities and 
industries—facts that interested 
themselves when they first dug 
them up. Educational copy may 
be good to sell indirectly.’ The 
only object, though, in doing 


something in the way of instruct- , 


ing the public by advertising is 
that the public may turn around 
and do something for you. Fre- 
quently the reader is ready to do 
the last thing first. 
Make a proposition. Tell the 
reader to act.- Say how much 
money you want him to send for 
a trial.order, and outline the bar- 
gain completely—give a choice of 
goods, pay the express or freight, 
offer to refund in case of dissatis- 
faction. Let others relate how 
magnificent a booklet they are 
ready to send—what it contains, 
how much it cost to compile. You 
center his attention on sending 
for it, and mentioning his deal- 
ers name. Some retail stores 


d bring the crowds downtown by 


the radical nature of special offer- 
ings to-morrow. Many a little 
retailer, however, has dragged 
people out on a side street with 
a single offering, just because he 
put the thing in the form of a 
definite proposition that had to be 
acted on—made a lower price for 
morning sales, or stopped the sale 
at noon. 

If advertising is anything at all, 
it is a business proposition—an 
offer—a bargain—something to 
grasp and act upon. Build the ad 
so the reader will have something 
to get busy on. 
+> 


Newspapers in Massachusetts, Rhode 
Usland, and Connecticut, are receiving 
contracts for the advertising of Dillon 
& Dougias, butter and eggs. The ad- 
vertising runs in space of fifteen 
inches, four times a week for six 
months. The account is handled by 
S. A. Conover, New England manager 
for N. W. Ayer & Son. 

a 

SMALL, Maynarp & Company are 
using an additional list of magazines 
and newspapers exploiting several new 
books of Psychical Research. The busi- 
ness is handled by the Boston office of 
the Wyckoff Agency. 
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STATE 
PUBLICITY IN THE 
WESTERN STATES, 


Investments in the West in 
land have never failed to pay; 
they are better than money in the 
bank, if made right. In _ 1907, 
which was a banner year in west- 
ward immigration, western rail- 
roads which keep tab on the up- 
building of their territory, say 


MUNICIPAL AND 


‘that three hundred million dollars 


were spent by eastern investors in 
lands and town property, and 
that three hundred thousand new 
settlers were added to the popula. 
tion of the various western com- 
munities. 

Advertising pays the western 
town. Did it not they would not 
continue spending thousands of 
dollars year -after year. Almost 
every community in the western 
States has a commercial club, 
which is no more than an adver- 
tising agency for the purpose of 
booming the resources of that 
community. These towns adver- 
tise in many ways; some of them 
send delegates across the conti- 
nent in private cars to talk per- 
sonally with the possible investor 
in their community; others do it by 
advertising in the magazines and 
newspapers, and by a follow-up 
of booklets, etc. Much of the ad- 
vertising money is wasted by 
putting it into inferior mediums 
and _ publishing unconvincing 
pamphlets, but a majority of this 
western publicity literature is 
worth while, handsomely _ illus- 
trated, well printed, and filled 
with convincing arguments, It 
gets results. 

There is a community in Wy- 
oming where an advertising fund 
of five thousand dollars was 
created to colonize the irrigable 
lands in that district. The appro- 
priation. was made in the summer 
of 1907, but was not to be avail- 
able until the early part of 1908— 
as the winter season:is the most 
Opportune time to advertise for 
farmers. They have time to read 
advertising and talk about a 
change in their location. Hand- 
some literature was published, an 
edition of five thousand books on 
plate paper, setting forth the won- 
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derful possibilities. A one-inch 
advertisement was inserted in the 
classified columns of the Sunday 
editions of about fifteen middle- 
west newspapers and in twenty or 
more farm journals, at a cost of 
$750 for one month, The ad with- 
in two months brought eight 
thousand inquiries, located sixty 
people in this district, and sold by 
mail seven thousand acres of land 
at thirty dollars an acre. This is, 
however, a record in land adver- 
tising. The balance of the ap- 
propriation is fully expected to 
sell out the 150,0co acres of land 
and locate 2,500 people in the dis- 
trict before winter. 

The writer has corresponded 
with commercial clubs in various 
localities which are pushing forth 
their wares to the farmer-investor 
of the East, and below is given a 
brief synopsis of replies. In ad- 
dition to these communities hun- 
dreds of others are operating on 
similar lines, and besides the rail- 
roads are spending vast sums in 
advertising the West as a whole. 
Railroads have almost doubled 
their land advertising appropria- 
tions in the last two years. The 
trains going West every first and 
third Tuesday of the month 
(homeseekers’ days) are crowded, 
and often three or four sections 
of one train are run to handle 
the crowd, The plans of the com- 
munities mentioned have all been 
a success. 

Sheridan, Wyoming, has issued 
a handsome, illustrated pamphlet 
showing how the city has increas- 
ed from 1,500 to 15,000 inhabit- 
ants in the last five years. This 
pamphlet they are advertising in 
the classified columns of the large 
newspapers, 

El Reno, Oklahoma, has raised 
an advertising fund of $20,000, 
and is using fifteen to twenty inch 
display copy in newspapers in 
Kansas City, St. Louis and Chi- 
cago, in which the fact is brought 
out prominently that the Rock 
Island Railroad has a monthly 
pay-roll of $125,000 at El Reno, 
and that the managing center of 
this railroad is located there. El 
Reno is after factories, and ex- 
pects to spend $430,000 in six 
months. 
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Tulsa, Oklahoma, uses a unique 
plan to boom the city. Recently a 
solid train of Pullman cars was 
chartered, which carried 150 busi- 
ness men and a band of twenty- 
six pieces. This train covered 
10,000 miles, and visited the large 
cities of the country. Tulsa has 
spent thousands of dollars in the 
classified columns of newspapers, 
under “Public Opportunities.” An 
illustrated booklet is furnished 
setting forth the resources of their 
town. The book, however, is very 
poorly printed. It could be im- 
proved very much in its appear- 
ance which would, no doubt, help 
in attracting business people. 

Salem, Oregon, is spending 
about $10,000 per year advertis- 
ing in agricultural newspapers in 
the Middle West. The Board of 
Trade has a pamphlet called, 
“Facts,” which gives the amount 
of products grown in that vicin- 
ity, and the profits realized by the 
farmers. Salem is advertising 
more heavily since the financial 
panic in the East, and with better 
results. 

Baker City, Oregon, is spend- 
ing about $3,000 annually adver- 
tising in agricultural papers in 
the Middle West. The secretary 
of the Commercial Club says that 
they have been spending about 
$1,000 each year in magazines on 
the Pacific Coast, and although 
they change their advertisements 
frequently, the results are very 
unsatisfactory. The booklet they 
send out to inquirers costs six 
cents each. The population is 
about 25,000. Baker City is 


_ especially anxious to get manu- 


facturing plants. 

Portland, Oregon, spends about 
$250 per month through its Com- 
mercial Club in advertising the 
State and Portland, Portland ad- 
vertises the colonists’ rates more 
extensively than iti does the re- 
sources of that community. A 
fruit bulletin, devoted to fruit 
growing in Oregon has_ been 
printed and 10,000 copies circulat- 
ed in the United States. Port- 
land recently gave a $5,000 prize 
offered to newspaper and maga- 
zine writers who composed the 
best articles on the city. The 


Commercial Club estimates that 
it has done $50,000 of free adver- 
tising since the campaign began. 
The first prize was $1,000. Ac- 
cording to W. L, Crissey, assist- 
ant manager of the Publicity 
Committee of Portland, the town 
has never come to the front as 
rapidly as it has since this course 
was entered upon. A very beau- 
tiful booklet entitled, ‘Oregon, 
the Land of Opportunity,” is dis- 
tributed by the Publicity Com- 
mittee. This book gives a list of 
about fifty Commercial Clubs that 
are co-operating to advertise the 
State of Oregon. 

The California Promotion 
Committee of San _ Francisco 
has done a great deal to ad- 
vertise California, and especially 
San Francisco. While this com- 
mittee does not advertise gen- 
erally in the magazines and 
newspapers, it has access to a 
large mailing list furnished by the 
railroads going into California. 
To these inquirers about Califor- 
nia and San Francisco they mail 
five or six very handsome pamph- 
lets, showing the growth of San 
Francisco since the fire, and the 
wealth of opportunities existing 
not only in San Francisco, but in 
California. Members of the Cali- 
fornia Promotion Committee com- 
prise some of the leading capi- 
talists of the State and also some 
of the important railroad officials 
of California lines. Rufus P. 
Jennings is the chairman of the 
committee, who is an experienced 
newspaper man. The committee 
has an affiliated organization of 
seventy-five Commercial Clubs, 
with a membership of 30,000. It 
is five years old, and during that 
time has supplied for publication 
nearly 50,000 newspaper and 
magazine articles. During its 
existence, the committee has pub- 
lished one hundred and eight-six 
books and pamphlets, of which 
were printed 1,288,000 copies. It 
furnishes American Consuls 
throughout the world with facts 
about San Francisco and Cali- 
fornia. 

Boise, Idaho, has a very com- 
plete plan for advertising the 
State, which is described in an 
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interview with Riley Atkinson, 
secretary of the Commercial Club, 
He writes as follows: 

“The Boise Commercial Club, _ to- 
gether with other clubs at American 
Falls, Caldwell, Gooding, Kuna, Mid- 
dleton, Mountainhome, Nampa, Pay- 
ette, Pocatello, Roseberry, Shoshone, 
Star, St. Anthony and Twin Falls, 
have discontinued all general advertis- 
ing for homeseekers, and are now 
paying a_ stipulated amount into the 
League of Southern Idaho Commercial 
Clubs every month. As secretary of 
that club, from May, 1906, to Novem- 
ber, 1907, I used the appropriations 
within my control for advertising in 
the best ways I could devise. I grad- 
ually, noticed, however, that our ad- 
vertisements were outnumbered to such 
an extent that we were not getting the 
proper results, the main difficulty be- 
ing that our heavy advertising was 
spasmodic and could not be properly 
followed up. It was apparent at the 
same time that I was spending as 
much money as this club could con- 
sistently appropriate for such a pur- 
pose, After going over the situation 
in my mind many times I finally de- 
cided that we would have to join 
hands with some one. The other cities 
of this section (Southerr Idaho) I 
was sure were laboring under the same 
burdens which encumbered us _ and 
were not so well able to meet them. 
in September, 1907, I was elected 
secretary-treasurer of the- League of 
Southern Idaho Commercial Clubs, an 
organization two years old, the sum 
of whose achievements had been to 
hold two conventions, and whose total 
revenue had been in that time approxi- 
mately $150. I set about to obtain 
a good attendance at the convention in 
November, 1907; got it, and put my 
plan before them. We are now doing 
business on that plan. Each club pays 
monthly dues to the League, amount- 
ing to twenty-five cents per capita of 
each membership, the minimum dues 
being $10, We started with eleven 
members; we now have nineteen, Our 
literature is published and our adver- 
tisements all taken in the name of the 
League. In our main book, ‘Idaho,’ 
a second and better copy of which will 
soon be published, we will allow two 
pages of space to each member of the 
League. This space may be used as 
the member sees ft, all business ad- 
vertisements being strictly barred. This 
allows each community about 1,000 
words in which to give a brief de- 
scription of itself. In addition to this, 
we have given over about twelve pages 
to a general write-up of the territory. 
The League is also publishing a series 
of Butietins on special subjects, the 
only one off the press at this writing 
being entitled, ‘Idaho and the Cow.’ 
This is by an experienced dairyman. 
Our system is this: When an inquiry 
reaches this: office we send in reply a 
personal Ictter, this mailed before six, 
catching the first outbound train. Later 
in the evening we mail each inquirer a 
copy of ‘Idaho.’ That same day we 
send a list of inquirers giving the gist 
of each letter to all members of the 
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League. They then send out their own 
letters and books, The result with the 
prospective homeseeker should be this: 
About five days after writing he gets 
a letter from me relative to Idaho; the 
next day he_ receives our _ book, 
‘Idaho;’ the third day he receives 
several letters fiom different clubs, 
and during the fourth, fifth and sixth 
days booklets from all the League 
members pour in on him. I leave you 
to judge what must be the cumulative 
effect of this work. We have had sev- 
eral letters from the: homeseekers 
themselves congratulating us on our 
methods, 

“In addition to this consider how 
many more fields we now cover, an. 
how much better we can follow up our 
ads. Priof to the organization of the 
League there were times when several 
cities, ali within 150 miles of each 
other in Idaho, would have advertising 
in the same issue of a certain maga- 
zine, costing in the aggregate $550. 
This money bought four and_ one- 
half pages in that issue. Now, if 
John Doe, of Oshkosh, Wisconsin, 
wanted to come West, and if he were 
the right kind of man, he would, on 
going through the magazine, answer 
not only each of the five Idaho ad- 
vertisements, but those of Washington 
and Oregon. Hence each of the five 
Idaho cities advertising had about the 
same list of inquirers, and yet four 
of these had paid for a whole page. 
I have since proved by actual com- 
parison that the lists of these different 
cities were eighty per cent .duplicate. 
At present the League takes one page 
in that magazine, gets as many replies 
as any city previously received, sends 
these names to each city, and has ap- 
proximately $400 left to use for space 
in othere periodicals, postage, new 
pamphlets, etc. 

“Now as to results: Our advertis- 
ing commenced about January 2oth this 
year. We have paid for our books, 
postage, etc, and contracted . for 
$324.39 worth of space, using the Pa- 
cific Monthly, Collier's, Review of Re- 
views, farm and dairy weeklies in the 
Dakotas, the Missouri and Mississippi 
valleys, Ohio and New York. About 
$100 of this advertising is still. unpub- 
lished. Our replies to date number 
1,750, an average of twenty-seven 
daily at a cost of eighteen and one- 
half cents a piece; and as the cumula- 
tive results of advertising are its best 
and cheapest results our cost per reply 
will diminish as we go along. Taking 
an individual case: One of the cities 
of the League paying dues in amount 
equal to the average has_ received 
these replies at a cost of four and a 
fraction cents each. We are bringing 
in homeseekers? You have only to be 
at the various depots when the trains 
come in. Actual. results are hard to 
trace, but we know that we take some 
satisfaction in the knowledge that the 
immigration into Idaho is bigger and 
better this year than ever before. The 
following cities have recently. joined 
the League: Meadows, Buhl, Rupert 
and Cambridge. We expect to use our 
Sulletins as follow-up literature, pub 
lishing a@ new one every month,” 
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ELEMENTS THAT ENTER 
INTO THE. SELECTION 
OF MEDIUMS. 


The new advertiser is apt to go 
into a medium for almost any 
reason, or none at all, at least 
from a common-sense standpoint. 
He is apt to use space in a cer- 
tain paper because he knows the 
editor, or the advertising mana- 
ger, or because the paper has been 
taken in his home ever since he 
was a boy. I met a man once, 
one of the type that uses only one 
paper and runs his ad, usually his 
card, -or something but little bet- 
ter, from one year to another 
without change. He was using 
space in the New York Herald. 
While I have respect for this 
paper as a good medium for a 
great variety of articles, I do not 
think it is the best medium for 
this particular advertiser, and so 
I asked him, in the course of a 
chat on advertising, why he used 
the paper. His reply was certain- 
ly interesting: 

“Because my father used to 
know the elder Bennett.” 

Some years ago I wrote a 
bunch of ads for a new advertis- 
er and asked him what paper he 
was going to run them in, He 
replied: 

“In such-and-such a paper.’ I 
know a reporter who works on 
«Age 

After a while most advertisers 
awake to the fact that advertis- 
ing should be like any other 
branch of the business and should 
be run on similar lines. “But it 
takes a long time for many of 
them to become aroused to this 
fact. 

One of the niost striking, and 
amusing illustrations I think I 
ever noticed, of an advertiser 
being in a publication that he 
should stay out of, came under 
my notice about ten years ago. 
Every week I saw 4 little theatri- 
cal paper published in another 
city, but never saw or heard of 
the sheet before, and it could not 
have had much of a circulation. 
Moreover, what circulation it did 
have was apparently general and 
not local. Still, if the rates were 





low it might have paid a mail- 
order advertiser dealing in ar- 
ticles used by the theatrical pro- 
fession. For months the entire 
back cover page was occupied by 
the ad of a German baker who 
was evidently proud of a certain 
brand of bread he made. When 
it is considered that theatrical 
people are continually on the 
move, staying in hotels and 
boarding-houses, and rarely if 
ever buying food articles except 
at restaurants and similar places, 
the lack of wisdom displayed by 
the baker is remarkable. 

The first requisite in the selec- 
tion of mediums should be the 
matter of circulation; not quality 
of circulation but quantity. Many 
concerns there are that go to 
much expense and effort to se- 
cure special information about 
crops, bank clearances and other 
matters in the section they intend 
to advertise in. One firm that 
does much general advertising all 
over the country in newspapers 
relies almost entirely on the re- 
ports of their traveling salesmen, 
even’ to the extent of allowing 
them to make the contracts, They 
reason that the salesmen are in 
the field and are acquainted with 
the conditions. This is true, but 
it is also true that most of the 
salesmen are on commission, or 
guarantee and commission, and 
are likely to exaggerate the con- 
ditions in order to have their 
goods exploited in their territory 
with the result of a good record 
of sales. It would, indeed, require 
an extremely conscientious man 
to advise that the advertising in 
his territory be reduced, 

I have been present when a 
great many large contracts have 
been made, and when many more 
were being considered. Rates were 
discussed, circulation’ was care- 
fully considered, the degree of 
prosperity in the section covered 
by the paper was looked into, and 
other points were gone over. But 
never did I see the advertiser ex- 
amine the news or literary por- 
tion of any publication. The bur- 
den of the song was circulation, 
circulation, circulation. The mat- 
ter printed in a newspaper or 
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magazine should be a fair index 
of the class of readers it has, and 
almost any intelligent advertiser 
can get a line on the readers by 
looking over the editorials and the 
news stories in a newspaper, and 
the fiction in a magazine, Quality 
is certainly an important point, 
and how better can it be deter- 
mined than by analyzing the ar- 
ticles printed? There may be a 
lot of advertisers who do this, 
and probably are, but I never met 
one. There are some publications 
that, for certain reasons, I would 
not go into under any circum- 
Stances. There are others that I 
would stay out of simply because 
their policies are repellant ta me. 
“That is not good business,” says 
the reader, It may not be good 
business but most oi us, at one 
time or another, have fallen be- 
fore the same argument. 

That word quality, in reference 
to circulation, is often misunder- 
stood. Quality does not, or 
should not, always mean good, or 
high, quality. It can mean a low, 
or cheap, quality as well. Some- 
times the paper whose circulation 
is low quality is better for adver- 
tising an article than if it were 
high quality. For instance, were 
a cheap, low-priced soap to be 
advertised ‘a paper of cheaper 
grade would undoubtedly pay the 
advertiser. But were a high-grade 
soap to be advertised, say at 
thirty-five cents a cake, a paper 
of “Gold Mark” stamp would 
probably yield much better re- 
turns. This is not news to most 
advertisers, the two kinds. of 
quality, but many who are aware 
of the fact do not always seem to 
realize it. I have heard hundreds 
of advertising solicitors talk of 
the high quality of circulation of 
the papers they represented; 
sometimes the circulation was 
really high grade and  some- 
times it was very low grade, 
but that made no difference; sol- 
icitors are sometimes forgetful. 
But never did I hear a solicitor 
talk to an advertiser who had a 
low-priced article—a five cent 
soap, say,—along lines like this: 

“Our circulation is low class. 
The paper circulates in a manu- 
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facturing district where wages 
are low and the people buy low- 
priced goods, My paper is just the 
medium for your five-cent soap; 
if you had a twenty-five cent soap 
I would not advise you to use it.” 

In tracing returns, as nearly as 
they can be traced, I have found 
excellent returns from the paper 


with low-grade circulation, al- 
though I think such _ papers 
must have a much larger dis- 


tribution than those with high- 
grade circulations in order to 
result in a similar number of 
returns, And it is a fact that, 
as a rule, most of the papers 
of the latter class have small cir- 
culations, while most of the 
former have large circulations. 
Thus do matters sometimes ad- 


just themselves. The more in- 
telligent readers, are, the less 
liable are they to mention the 


name of the publication, in an- 
swering an advertisement, On 
this account many new advertis- 
ers go into. high-grade papers, 
and think they do not pay because 
they get few direct returns. 
CHESTER CLARK, 
oy 


Some full-page advertisements 
of great interest, for the “His- 
torians’ History of the ‘World,” 
have been running the past few 
months in the London Times, The 
weekly edition of the Times has 
a considerable circulation in the 
United States and Canada. The 
history is sold in this country by 
John Wanamaker’s New York 
store. Recently the Times’s sub- 
scription list in America was cir- 
cularized for the book, the mail- 
ing being done from London, but 
the special offer addressed to 
American readers, and accom- 
panied by a United States postal 
with a form inquiry to the Wana- 
maker store. 





as 





McClure’s sends out each month 
a postal stating the number of 
annual subscriptions received for 
that month, indicating the net 
gain to advertisers at the present 
rate. In April 10,899 annual sub- 
scriptions were received, against 
5,192 for the same month of 1907. 











NICE POINTS IN PRESCRIP-. 
TION ADVERTISING, 





The retail druggist’s advertising 
runs so constantly to specialties, 
like toilet essentials, rubber goods, 
etc., that frequently it would be 
hard to discover, from his ‘an- 
nouncements, that he still has a 
prescription counter. Retail drug 
advertising is pretty neatly sym- 
bolized in that Philadelphia drug 
store where the prescription coun- 
ter is a counter in truth, and a 
very small one way back in the 
store, while the specialty business 
occupies several stores, and re- 
sembles a bazaar. 

Prescription business is dis- 
tinctly worth advertising for, 
however. It is good business in 
itself. It brings other trade. Spe- 
cialty advertising has a tendency 
to overshadow the prescription 
trade—indeed, it might reason- 
ably kill it. For the public likes 
to think of pharmaceutical skill 
when it has a prescription to be 
filled, and selects the establish- 
ment that appears to have fresh 
stock, and the latest European 
medicinal agents. 

There is plenty of interesting 
and unhackneyed data in a good 
prescription counter. One of the 
leading druggists in New York 
has drawn a good trade from all 
over the city by his booklets tell- 
ing how prescriptions are filled by 
teal pharmacists who do nothing 
else, and never mix it with the 
soda clerks. At the outset this 
man went after the hospital and 
professional business in his neigh- 
borhood. That gave him the doc- 
tors’ trade. On top of the pro- 
fessional trade he built general 
advertising that told how much 
of this trade he had, and why— 
because his prescription counter, 
is really a big department in a 
room to itself, and a chemical 
laboratory as well, equipped to 
make blood, urine, bacteriological 
tests, etc., and running a day and 
night service of oxygen tanks 
and emergency goods, and deliv- 
ering prescriptions at any hour by 
telephone. This druggist is an 
aggressive importer, and has the 
latest things from Europe as soon 
as they are described here, His 
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prescription business is really in- 
teresting. Naturally he found it 
good policy to interest people in 
it, and people responded. 

The corner druggist who doesn’t 
import may still introduce many 
little refinements that are good in 
themselves, and good to talk 
about in advertising. In many 
States the law as to labeling of 
poisons, for example, is extremely 
loose, In Canada all poisons must 


be put up in rough bottles, so . 


that they will be distinguished 
even in the dark. Demands for 
similar laws are sometimes seen 
in letters written to the newspapers. 
A pharmacist who wants to make 
his prescription counter distinc- 
tive, needn’t wait for a State law. 
Let him get rough, or knobbed, 
or three-cornered bottles for 
poisons, and tell people about 
them. Let him label even wood 
alcohol ‘‘Poison,” and print anti- 
dotes on the label—and tell people 
about them. Ninety-five pharma- 
cists in every hundred put a pre- 
scription into some sort of con- 
tainer, with little study of its 
nature or uses. It is excellent 
advertising to put eye medicines 
into neat boxes containing an in- 
expensive dropper; to put others 
into boxes with a spoon or glass 
graduate; to distinguish, by dis- 
eases or class of customers, the 
various conditions under which 
medicine must be taken, and to 
pack in a complete, self-contained 
kit everything a business man 
would need, say, to take his rem- 
edy at his office, or while travel- 
ing. 

A really intelligent bid for pre- 
scription business along this line 
is certain to pay, given a little 
time to sink in. But of course 
you have to tell people about it. 


—~~o>—_—___—— 





Tue Silver-it Company, 5 Park 
Square, is looking for agents through 
New England. This company is ad- 
vertising in classified columns of news- 
papers, and in territory where agents 
are secured it is planned to place dis- 
play copy in the newspapers covering 
a year’s advertising. 





Tue Springfield Portable Construc- 
tion Company is placing a few addi- 
tional contracts in magazines, twenty- 
eight line copy being used. This ac- 
count is placed. by Walter Weeden, of 
Wood, Putnam & Wood. 
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BUSINESS GOING OUT. 


The Long Island Railroad is running 
some one hundred line advertisements. 


Frank Seaman, New York, is using 
space in large newspapers for Sapolio. 


Nelson Chesman, St. Louis, is using 
daily papers for the Gold’s Chill Tonic 
advertising. 


The Frank Kiernan Agency, New 
York, is placing four inch ads for 
Marster’s Tours, 


A. T. Bond, Boston, is extending 
the Whitehouse Coffee advertising to 
a few Canadian papers, 


Walter Thompson, Chicago, is 
sending out five thousand line con- 
tracts for J. R. Armsby. 


Fred. C. Williams, New York, is 
sending out orders for the Salada Tea 
Company, Toronto, Ont. 


Renewal contracts are going out for 
the Vinol business, from the J. T. 
Wetherald Agency of Boston. 


The A. W. Erickson Agency, New 
York, is asking rates on ten thousand 
lines to be used in four months, 


The Hotel Empire, New York City, 
is offering accom.nodations, in exchange 
for advertising, to southern papers. 


During June and July, the Northern 
Pacific Railway will’ use twelve inser- 
tions through J. L. Stack, of Chicago. 


The Ocean View Hotel, of Atlantic 
City, is placing some copy through the 
Hicks Advertising Agency, of New 
York. 

J. Walter Thompson, New York, is 
handling the account of the W. Castle 
Company, Boston,—makers of Rain- 
bow Dyes. 


The Charlton Nursery, of Rochester, 
is using two inches, once a week, till- 
forbid, through the Frank Seaman 
Agency, New York, 


The Massengale Agency, of Atlanta, 
will use two thousand lines in a year 
for the Georgia Military Academy of 
College Park, Ga. 


VU. J. Koch, Milwaukee, is putting 
out one hundred and_ sixty-five lines 
for the F. Mayer Boot & Shoe Com- 
pany, also of Milwaukee. 


H. H. Levey, of the Seaman Agen- 
cy, New York, will place the adver- 
tising of the St. Denis Hotel, New 
York, on or about July 1st. 


F. S. Jordan, of the H. Sumner 
‘Sternberg Service, New York, is_plac- 
ing a new line of copy” in city dailies 
for the Davis Misfit Parlors, 


Thirty-one - hundred line contracts 
for the National Cash Register Com- 
pany, of Dayton, Ohio, are being sent 
out by Lord & Thomas, Chicago. 


All advertising of the Woodbury 
Institute of New York, is placed 
through the Kiernan Agency of New 
York, and does not go out direct. 


The Prudential Life Insurance Com- 
pany, of Newark, has started a trial 
campaign on the Pacific Coast, cover- 
ing a period of six months. One-half 
pages will be used every week for the 
present. 


One-half inch, 
the space to be used 
Agency, of Atlantic City, { 
England Hotel, also o ’ Atlantic City. 


Inquiries for rates are going out 
through H. Sumner Sternberg, New 
York, for Tim & Company, New. York, 
manufacturers of Gotham . Underwear. 


The (Merrill Advertising Agency, 
New York, is placing some exchange 
advertising for the Westmont Hotel, 
Atlantic City, and for the Pontchar- 
train Hotel of Detroit, Mich. 


Armistead & McMichael, Atlanta, 
have just sent out large contracts to a 
large number of weekly newspapers 
and some dailies, for the Georgia 
School of Technology, of Atlanta. 


twenty-six times, is 
by the Dorland 
for the New 


Among the new accounts recently 
secured by the Hampton Advertising 
Company, New York, are the United 
Cigar Stores Company and the Hill 
Dryer Company. The former account 
will use newspapers exclusively in the 
cities in which they have stores, and 
probably magazines of national circu- 
lation for the mail-order department 
and general publicity. The Hill Dryer 
Company, whose factory and _ offices 
are located in Worcester, Mass., will 
advertise their patented clothes dryer 
and ash sifter in magazines of general 
circulation. _ The Hampton Company 
is also placing the advertising of the 
Hotel Marie Antoinette in newspapers 
throughout the country. 

4 eiiwtas Seep aaa cae 


a i BOSTON NOTES. 


Dr. R. E. Sproul is plecing some 
additional contracts for large copy for 
his mail-order medical business. Mail- 
order papers are receiving contracts. 


Women’s publications are receiving 
orders for the advertising of the Welch 
Underwear Company. The account is 
handled by D. J. MacNichol, of the 
F. P. Shumway Agency. 


A few additional papers have been 
added to the Walter Baker list. The 
contracts go out from this concern in 
July. The advertising manager is J. 
W. Bugbee, and contracts are placed 
direct. 


William Foster, New England mana- 

ger of the Arnold & Dyer Agency, 6 
Jeacon street, is sending out orders 
to New England dailies for the ad- 
vertising of Con Keefe & Company, 
liquor dealers 


Frank L. Erskine, advertising mana- 
ger of the Wm. L. Douglas Shoe Com- 
pany, Brockton, Mass., is making plans 
for advertising to start in the fall. 
Contracts will go out within a few 
weeks and will amount to sixteen 
thousand lines. Daily newspapers and 
weeklies throughout the United States 
will be used. 
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THE summer campaign for Dr. 
Swett’s Root Beer is being handled by 
H. W. Curtis, of the J. W. Barber 
Agency, Penn Mutual Building. Con- 
tracts are going out to daily news- 
papers at the present time. 

++ 


Tue Durable Wire Rope Company, 
38 Atlantic Avenue, is planning an ad- 
vertising campaign in agricultural me- 
diums for their wire rope fence. In- 
formation is especially desired about 
mediums circulating in wheat growing 
districts. 

—_++>—_——_. 


THE BELL HOP’S CATALOGUES. 


Recently the crested letter sheet of 
an exclusive coast hostelry reached the 
sales department of one of .the best- 
known automobile concerns in the 
East. It contained a request for a 
catalogue. 

The usual methods (and fairly ex- 
pensive ones) were resorted to by the 
home office in the usual effort to de- 
velop this inquiry, but— 

The prospective customer wasn’t any 
more responsive than that lady-like 
enigma of the Far East—the Sphinx. 

So it came to pass that the inquiry 
was referred to a branch office within 
easy reach of the hotel—and then 
things began to happen. 

“This is my busy day,” remarked 
the astute sales manager of the branch 
as he sped over a forty-mile stretch 
toward the hotel. 

He rode in the firm’s crack “show” 
car and carried a blank contract and 
an expression most childlike and bland. 

“IT guess a $4,000 machine will be 
about right for any man who can stop 
at this ‘luxury foundry,’” he rumin- 
ated, as his automobile pulled up under 
the porte cochere of the hotel-that- 
sported-the-crested-letter-head. 

“No such guest here,” asserted the 
clerk, in response to the sales mana- 
ger’s inquiry. 

“Roll over; you’re sleeping on your 
back; he must be here,” retorted the 
motor car representative. “He wrote 
us on your letterhead.” 

The clerk pondered. ‘William Sim- 
mons — William Simmons — William 
Sim—oh, sure, he’s here. He’s the 
head bell hop.” 

They brought the sales manager back 
to consciousness. Then William was 
summoned, and upon enforced demand 
escorted the sales manager and clerk 
to his room, where he exhibited enough 
automobile catalogues to fill a bushel 
basket. 

And not one could have cost less 
than forty cents—some much more. 

William had a “double crimp” hand- 
ed him by the sales manager, who was 
still apigiediic, and so it came to pass 
that the Czar of the tip collectors con- 
fessed that he made a pleasant practice 
of writing for catalogues advertised in 
popular magazines. 

“Maybe he’s taking a course in a 
correspondence school of advertising,” 
remarked the sympathetic clerk, as he 
polished anew his diamond.—From a 
brochure sent out by the Automobile. 


WOMEN TO YOUR 
STORE. 


It is very unfortunate that the re- 
tailer, speaking generally, does not ap- 
preciate the value of local advertising. 
It would seem as though ambition 
should dictate the enlargement of one’s 
business, and to many merchants such 
a result is easily attained. The way 
to do it is quite simple. 

It is well known that women are the 
best buyers and, as a rule, the goods 
they buy are the most profitable. To 
attract them, your store must be mag- 
netic, i, e., clean, neat, stocks well 
arranged and the goods appealing to 
them prominently displayed. 

Doing this is properly classed as ad- 
vertising, but it must be backed by 
intelligent, well-informed and _ cour- 
teous clerks to make the sales. After 
having accomplished this “reform,” 
then by all means contract for a regu- 
lar space in your local papers and 
place your advertisement in advance. 
Arrange the copy for frequent changes, 
make the matter and make-up attrac- 
tive, and be sure to refer to the sea- 
sonable goods at the proper time. 

lf such a simple course is followed 
the result will be a pleasant surprise 
to any merchant who has not been a 
believer in publicity. The good mer- 
chant realizes that he does not have to 
cut price to make sales. There is an 
easier way to make business and keep 
profits in these times. The rule is as 
simple as can be—advertise and sup- 
port your announcements with an at- 
tractive store and courteous treatment 
of customers.—Hardware. 


+> 


CORRECT THIS IMPRESSION. 


A hardwareman, in commenting 
upon people and lawn mowers, said: 

“IT never saw a man who was not 
ashamed to buy a lawn mower. That 
fellow who just went out almost apolo- 
gized for it. 

“The newspapers are largely respon- 
sible for this. The mower joke has 
been worked to the limit. Mowing 
one’s lawn has come to be a matter 
of common jest, and when a man is 
caught in the act he is at the mercy 
of his friends. The very suggestion 
of a fat man and a lawn mower is a 
subject for merriment. 

“No man ever wants to be seen in 
company with a lawn mower. At home 
he will not use it if he can possibly 
avoid it, either shoving the job off on 
some member of the family or hiring 
some one to do the work. 

“And when a man goes to buy a 
lawn mower it is almost a gum-shoe 
comedy. He always has it sent to his 
house by a delivery wagon. He comes 
in the store wearing a meek, cowed 
sort of manner, and when he leaves he 
acts as if he had stolen something, 

“I often wonder what is thé dif- 
ference between the feelings of a man 
who purchases a lawn mower and a 
horse thief. There should be some 
law to prevent the further assault 
upon the character of so necessary an 
article as the lawn mower.”—Hard- 
ware. 
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THE ETHRIDGE 
MEMORANDUM BLOTTER. 











An Advertising Novelty That Keeps Busy Every . 
Working Hour. 


The above picture is a repro- 
duction of an Ethridge Memoran- 
The blotter is the 


regular size, bears a suitable pic- 


dum Blotter. 


ture, a small amount of copy and 
a large, generous memorandum 
pad—not a bulky thing but a 
weekly or monthly pad as you 
may desire. 

The blotter is one of the 
thirsty, useful kind. The memo- 
randum pad is large enough so 
that the man who has it on his 
desk can make a number of 
memoranda as daily reminders. 
Put these blotters on the desks 
of your prospective customers. 
They will use them both as blot- 
ters and as memoranda pads, They 
cannot throw them away as they 
are a part of the daily office rec- 
ord. Every time they use them 


to blot with or to refer to your 
advertisement steps ‘out and hits 
them in a new place. 

At, the end of the week or 
month send them a new one, and 
keep the good work going. Can 
you imagine a more forcible and 
effective method of novelty ad- 
vertising—one which may be de- 
pended upon to do so much and 
to continue doing it so persist- 
ently? We don’t think you can. 
Printed ‘on fine quality blotter 
stock—standard size 914x4 inches 
to fit a number 10 envelope. Write 
for samples and prices, stating 
number of blotters you are in a 


position to use. 
THE ETHRIDGE COMPANY, 
No. 41 Union Square, 
New York City. 
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OMMERCIAL 


ART CRITICISM 


By GEORGE ETHRIDGE, 41 Urion Square, N. Y. 


Readers of Printers’ Ink will Receive Free of Charge 
Criticism of Commercial Art Matter Sent to Mr. Ethridge 





It is not true that after flames 
are bursting from every window 
of your factory, and the roof has 
fallen in, you can put the fire out 
.and save the building by walking 
down the street three or four 
blocks and turning an Ajax 
Chemical Fire Engine on a bill- 

ard, 

Of course, you might infer that 
this was possible by the illustra- 
tion of the magazine advertise- 
ment reproduced here, but the 











done in the illustration marked 


No. 2. 
* * 
The Waterloo Gasoline Engine 
Company, of Waterloo, Iowa, is, 





WB Liberty Bt, New York Ct 








NOAA 





copy claims nothing of the kind. 
Such being the case, it would 
seem that the Ajax Engine itself 
is the important thing and not a 
factory beyond the hope of salva- 
tion. Therefore, it would seem 
wise to take the engine and the 
stalwart fire- fighter and put them 

up in a position of prominence, 
where they will attract attention 
and command the respect to 
which they are entitled. - This is 
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judging from this advertisement, 
an ardent foe to race suicide. A 
hasty examination of the adver- 
tisement. leads to the conclusion 
that a Waterloo Engine and a 
brand new infant always go to- 
gether, arriving at the same time 
by separate delivery. 

In some instances, this arrange- 
ment might fill a long-felt want, 
but on the other hand there are 
some people who have children 
enough as it is. Also, there are 
probably some unmarried men 
who could use a Waterloo Engine, 
and the accompanying infant 
might prove a source of em- 
barrassment and unpleasant com- 
plications. Better try to sell the 
engine without the baby. 

* * * 


A quarter-page magazine ad 
here reproduced is an example of 
most unfortunate display, There 
are about a dozen different kinds 











COT TIATE 


Extra Large Red $14.50 


Cedar Chest 
PREPAID TO YOU ON APPROVAL 
431 in. long—26!4 in. high—25!4 in. wide. 


Sold by Leading Retailers at 
$24.00 and worth it 


Southern Red Cedar, Solid not Veneered 
Handsomely finished, stronaly paocied in front, top, back 
and ends: tight and well-fitted braced floors, Nicely bound 
in oak. Heavy plate brass corners, hinges and safety chains. 
Brass handles, lock. etc ounted on ball-bearing castors. 
Construction and arrangement of the lid, bin 
strong back rail, is one - y ite many 9 juperior 


Codaresa XC 

















Feetory, Wigh Point, Herth Coralion, | Tee ent a 
and sizes of type used, each of 


which is fighting hard to keep the 
others from being read. The little 
ue in the corner is lost in 


it would have been possible, i 
the same space, to say rervbine 
that is said in this piece of copy, 
to have displayed the picture more 
prominently, and to have pro- 
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duced a very inviting. advertise- 
ment. i 
* * * 


Here is an advertisement of the 
Baldwin Piano which is interest- 
ing, to say the least. If its tone 
is as powerful as the case, a piano 
of this kind must be heard . for 
many miles. A piano that is cap- 
able of tearing a large jagged 











A WORLD POWER 
The Baldwin Piano 


Musical Authorities of the World have the highest regard for the Baldwin Piano 


==A GOOD NAME== 


AT HOME AND ABROAD 


Visitors are cordially invited to call at the Pacific Coast Headquarters and Salesroums 





THE BALDWIN COMPANY 
@ 1569 VAN NESS AVE. Cor California St 
“THEIR WORD—A BOND 














hole in the middle of an armed 
war-vessel without even scratch- 
its own varnish must be a 


ing 
very durable instrument, to say 
the least. 


This may not be exactly what 
the advertisement means, but un- 
less it means this it doesn’t seem 
to mean anything at all. 


—— 1) 


AccorpING to the New York 
Sun, the marriage license bureau 
in the City Hall is a center for 
salesmen of installment furniture 


houses. Few couples who go 
there escape without having the 
merits of particular furniture 
houses drummed into them and 
the beauties of the installment 
n plan in furnishing their new 
homes dwelt upon. Cards are 


forced upon them, and some of 
the agents are prepared to open 
accounts on the spot. 
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J. Herpert Muttrn is a clothier 
and haberdasher in West Chester, 
Pa., who has hit upon a_ novel 
way of advertising some of the 
advertised articles which he car- 
ries in stock. He has issued a 
twelve-page booklet, with maga- 
zine size pages, entitled ‘ ‘Clippings 
from the Magazines.” This 
pamphlet contains quarter and 
half page advertisements of sus- 
penders, garters, underwear, col- 
lars, hosiery and the like which 
have become familiar in the ad- 
vertising sections of the general 
magazines. 








Advertisements. 


Advertisements in “ Printers’ Ink” cust twenty 
cents a line or forty dollars a page (239 lines) 
Sor each insertion, $10.40 a line per year. Five 
per cent discount may be deducted if payment 
accompanies copy and order for insertion 
and ten per cent on yearly contract paid 
wholly in advance. Ifa ified position is 
demanded for an advertisement, andgranted, 
douodte price will be charyed, 


WANTS. 


‘GENTS wanted to sell ad novelties;25¢ com. 
Ssamples, 10c. J.C. KENYON, Owego, N.Y. 


Y ter circulation of the New York World, 

morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
100,000 copies per day. 


ANTED in qverz city of 3,000 or more: one 
hour of the time of an ad-writer ty 
soliciting ability. Kasy chance to earn _* 
ROLAND HALL, 1120 Ash 8t., Scranton, Pa 
OUNG “ Retail ‘Advertisement Writer ” (21), 
desires position with firm that will appre- 
ciate the services of an ambitions young man 
who is determined to make good. “R. W. P., 
L. B. 56,” Smithfield, Va. 


LEAN-CUT TRADE JOURNAL ADVERTISING 
representative wants co! oY with 


strong journal, N. Y.C., or Chicag A young 
man, fine record, high credentiols. Address 
* ERNEST,” care Printers’ Ink.; ra 


CHAUFFEUR AND ADWRITER 


pom ih ag competent, careful, wey 
te, enthusiastic. State license No. 2863 
Address: - WALTAN NA,” Geneva, New York. 


APITAT, and MANAGER wanted for publish- 
ing house. Books, literary monthly and 
po ated monthly. Now that so mai ay axe pean 
wePae to push t¢ the good ones. dd 
“CE F GRAVITY,” care Printers’ Ink, 10 
Spruce St., New York, N. Y. 


RISP, THOUGHTFUL, FORCEFUL editorial 

writer, open for engagement after July ist. 

A writer who wil] put new life m a slugeish 

circulation and make your paper a power in the 
community. “X,” Printers’ Ink. 


Aouerrnee ATTENTION—I have just com- 

pleted Course in Adwriting, and am look- 
ing for a position in this line, ae the 
opportunity to take over a part rest in the 
business. Location in the Middle West referred, 
Address ‘ INTEREST.” care Printers’ 


OSITIONS NOW OPEN—Ad writer, Md., $20 

* solicitor and ad-writer, Neb.; advg. man, 

Chi ; telegraph ed., New York State, $18; 

city , Va.; web | pressman, Hoe 3.deck, Mich.; 

Duplex. pressman, N. H.; news and job foreman, 
; stereotyper, Mass.: also for repo! 

and “linoty; opera’ rators. Booklet free. FER 


ALD'S NEWSPSPER MEN’S EXCHANGE, 
field, Mass. 


ANTED — Advertising men. Experienced 

Writers, Managers, Solicitors; also open- 

ings for Executives, Bookkeepers and Account- 

ants, with publishing experience. Write us to- 

day, stating age, ex nepaoon sition desired, 

Service confident , 305 Broadway, 
New York, or 1010 Harttord ‘Building, Chicago. 


A'S= aeecey MAGAZINE and “ DOLLARS 
(Col. Hunter’s great book) 
should A ed a every advertiser and mail- 
order dealer. Best ‘Advertising School ” in exist- 
ence. Year’s subscription one “Dollars & Sense,” 
50 cents; sample copy of m: ‘ine free. 
ADVERTISEKS’ AGAZINE, 
37 Century Building. 
Kansas 8 City, Mi Missouri. 


ADVERTISING MAN 


wants an engagement about Sept. Ist. Has 
had 20 years’ experience. Competent to plan 
and execute an or campaign in all its 
details, or to jntettigent y solicit sndvertising 
in the general field. it or New England 
preferred. Address “N. H.,” care Printers’ 
nk, New York. 


Arena MEN, especially those who 

ve taken a so-called course of “ adver- 
tising instruction,” can learn from me how I 
build up a lucrative advertising business in 
three months with less than $3 outlay. Ifyou 
have been left just within —— of success, write 
me to-day. I have no _—- 

L. T. GURNEY 
801 Grand Avenue. 
Beloit, Wis. 


ANTED—Clerks ana others with common 
school educations only, who wish to qual- 
ify for ready positions at $25 a week and over, to 
write for free’ copy of my new prospectus and 
endorsements from leading concerns every- 
where. One vraduate fills $8,000 place, another 
$5,000, and any number earn $1,500. The best 
clothing adwriter in New York’ owes bis suc- 
rates within a few months to my teachings. De- 
ana exceeds supply ply 
“GROROE H. POWELL. Advertising and Pusi- 
ness Expert. 768 Metropolitan Annex. New York. 





We want another 
good copy-writer 


The position offers un- 
limited opportunity to 
the man who can “‘ make 
good.” 

Any communication 
will be considered in 
strict confidence. Send 
a few samples of your 
best work, and name 
salary expected. 


«Advertising Agency ”’ 
Care Printers’ Ink 
10 Spruce St., New York 
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COIN CARDS. 


3 PER 1,000. Less for more;any ntin 
THE COIN ers i CO,. Desroit, Mich: 


LE TTER H HEADS. 


100 LETTER HEADS and 
100 ENVELOPES, 75c. postpaid. 
Printed on Linen Finish Mail Order Bond; your 
choice of colors—White, Buff, Olive, Gold or 
Blue—to introduce our Money-Saving Price !.ist 
of GOOD PRINTING. If you hae a see sam- 
ples befese ordering send 4c. for po: 

WESTERN SUSINENS ACENG 

Princess Building, Chester, Th, 


PATENTS, 
pues PATENTS that S that PROTECT 
Our & books for saeanhens mailed on roceuss 
of 6 cts. stamps. R. 8. & A. Bh. LAOEY, 


Washington, Db. 0. Estab. 1869, 











PAPER, 


BASSETT & SUTPHIN, 
54-60 Lafayette st.. New York City. 
Coated papersa specialty. Diamond B Perfect, 
Write for high-grade catalogues, 


—+y—_— 
ADDRESSING MACHINES, 
parr pit Ace STENCIL ADDRESSING _- 


stencil Sreadiente after Sr ann seme a gy 
phe vital point in stencil ressing. bee 
RINTEKS’ INK, TTERICK Ll 
23. oe get 8 itAGAZIN KE, CURRIER. BOYCE 
ped of, the large publishers 


throti¢hoat the & wie a 
ADDR SING. DO AT LOW RATES, 
aera CHINES FOR SALE. 2 
Wallace & Co., 29 Murray St., New York, 


ILLUSTRATORS. 


LLUSTRATING, Designing, Lettering, Photo 
Retouching. Illuminating, Book Covers, etc, 
A. WONFOR, 1 2 South Eighth 8t., Newark, N.J. 


FOR SALE. 


Le: SALE—The best country weekly and Job 
Printing office in Alabama. aan town, on 
railroad, ou mean business, ad 
SOUN ‘RY EDITOR,” care Printers? Ink. 


——+9>—__——. 
PUBLISHING a. OPPORTUNI- 


XCELLENT CLASS MONTHLY, 
Good paid circulation, 
Gross business about $20,000, 
Pays good salary and shows profit, 
Owner desires to give his time 
To oo poy Mabe sell cheap. 

000 cash or good sec are 
HARRIS DIBBLE COMPANY, 
ae in Publishing Property, 
253 Broadway, New York 


———__ + —__—__ 
HALF-TONES, 





PERFEctT copper half-tones, 1-col.. $1; larger 
Bile. per in. THE YOUNGSTOWN ARC EN- 
GRAVING CO., Youngstown, Ohio. 
ALF-TONES for oe newspaper or catalogue, 
Line Cuts. ns, Troweky Pee. HE 
STANDAKD ENGRAN NG CO.,, ith Ave., 
Times Square, 


Nes arte HAIL. ¥ en 

3x4, $1; -60, 
Delivered wi mite — Leeetipeaios the order. 
KNOXVILLE I ENGRAVING CO., Knoxville, Tenn, 
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SUPPLIES, 
R. oe: : You oughtto have Bernard’s 
Water Paste in your circulation dep’t 
for Be. mailing wrappers; clean, convenient 
and cheap. Sample free. BERNAKD’S PASTE 
DEP’T, 71 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Dewnioond 
Clue, Paste and Mucilage 
In Patent Pin Tubes. Will stick anything 
stickable. All dealers. Sample tube 10 cts. 
DENNISON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Beston New York Philadelphia Chieago St. Louis} 











te 
ENGRAVING AND DESIGNERS. 


ENGRAVINGS of the better sort for high- 
a ILLUSTRATING. We solicit your 
and Engrav- 





special uirements for Desi; 
ing for Advertisements, Book! Catalogues, 
Souvenir Post Cards, etc. Hetabiis ed 1889, 

GATCHEL & MANNING, PHILADELPAIA. 


—__+9+—__———_ 
PRINTING. 


OU share with us the economy of our loca- 
tion. Our facilities = erfect work, 
Prompt estimates on letter-he: actory forms 
and booklets in large quantities, THE BOULTON 
PRESS, drawer 98, Cuba, N, Y. 





PUBLICATIONS. 


BEERS’ BULLETIN 


A Monthly for mail order adver- 
tisers. Send stamp for copy to-day 
or ten cents for a Whole year. 


Beers, Box 997G, Pittsfield, Mass. 








PREMIUMS. 


M. AOUSANDS of suggestive premiums suitable 
for publishers and others from the foremost 
makers and wholesaie dealers in jewelry anc 
kindred _— Pry. list ‘ent ice illustrated 
catalogue. areal of its kind. 

Published anual, 36th he a ready ; free. 
8 F. MYERS CO.,, 47w. and 49 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 





ADVERTISING AGENCIES. 


A. O°GORMAN AGENCY, 1 Madison Ave., 
e N.Y. Medical Journal advg. exclusively, 


W. KASTOR & SONS ADVERTISING COM- 
e PANY, Laclede Building, 8t. Louis, Mo. 


RANKLIN ADVERTISING AGENCY, Tribune 

Building, N. Y. Ciassified and Mail- order 
Advertising a specialty. Write for estimates. 

LBERT FRANK & Cu., 25 Broad Street. N. Y. 

General Advertising’ Agents. Kstablishea 

1872. Chicago. Boston. Philadelphia. Advertis- 

ingot ail kinds placed in every part of the worid. 


EDMUND BARTLETT CO, 


29-31 East 22 Street.New York 


Magazine and General Adverhsing,, 


Printec 
House Organs 





DAVIDS’ PRACTICAL LETTERER 


at $1, postage ee teach you how to write show cards and yh nel tickets, a book of one 


hundred pages, with full particulars. 


Write for information. 


THADDEUS DAVIDS CO., 95 & 97 Vandam St., New York City. Est. 1825. 
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INDEX CARDS. 


NDEX CARDS for all Cabinets. 
and samples BLAIK I 

912 Kim Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
rer 


HAIL ORDER. 


A DS—I can make a quick success of any unsuc- 

cessful mail order business. Send for free 
booklet. “EXPERT,” P. O. Box 1615, New York. 
+> 
AD WRITERS, 


ADS WRITTEN 10 PULL 


I write Ads right—any kind or size—at prices 
that can’t be beaten for best work. Write and 
see. PAYTON, Ad-man, Westfield, Mass. 


F‘ aR $3. 00 I will write you an ad or circular og 
quickly pull $100 worth of business. Ur 
succe: ostal mail-order*men can sere big mone y 

by writing me. Send for free boo! 
“EXPERT,” P. O. Box 1615, ‘New York, 


Get our prices 
PRINTING Cv., 











+++ 
COIN MAILER, 


~ 60 PER 1,000. For 6 coins $3. Any printing. 
. PYTHIAN PRINTING CO., Ft. Madison, la 


PUBLISHER @ Send for our folding coin 


carrier—the best device 
yet invented for sending money by mail. The 
ecard circulation managers have been looking for. 
Used and recommended by large publishers. 
Address, Printers’ Ink Press, 45 Rose St., N. Y. 





ADVERTISING MEDIA, 
HE SATURDAY EVENING POST covers 
every State and Territory. 


f Vee! Troy (Ohio) Recorp prints to exceéd 1,200 

copies each issue, all going to bona fide sub- 
scribers paying from $3 (country) to $5.20 (town) 
ayear. Thisin face of outside $1 to $1.50a year 
dailies shows that the REcoRD’s clientele prefer it 
to any other and proves its value to advertisers. 
Minimum rate 4c:; plates, n. r. m., without extra 
charge. 
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CHICAGO NEW YORK LONDON 
SSE 
THE MAGAZINE OF BUSINESS 


‘* Our experience advertising, in SYSTEM 
has been such that we feel it is necessary to 
our business to stay with you, It is the only 
advertising have ever done that has 
brought «good results from all’ the 
country.” 


we 
over 


Tue American Eectric SIGN 
Company, 


42 High St. Boston, Mass. 


BNI 














THE MAGAZINE OF BUSINESS 
CHICAGO NEW YORK LONDON 








for $20. 


advertisers. 





4 YEARS FOR $5 


The subscription price of Printers’ INK is $2 a 





year, but a four years’ paid-in-advance subscription 
can be had for $5, or four one-year subscriptions for 
four separate subscribers for the same sum, or twenty 
Some intelligent newspapers find it a good 
investment to subscribe for copies for their local 
It teaches them how to make their adver- 


tising pay, and to become larger and better advertisers. 
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READY-MADE’ ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Readers of PRINTERS’ INK are invited to send model advertisements, ideas for window 
cards orcireulars, and any other suggestions for bettering this department, 








A. Eserty’s Sons, 
Furnace, Range and Latrobe Work a 
Specialty. Gas Ranges, Oil, Gas 
and Gasoline Stoves, 

718 Seventh Street, Northwest, 

WasuincTon, D. C, 
Editor Ready Made Department: 
Dear Sir—We _ inclose herewith 
series of “Hand made” ads we used 
with success. , m 
We are old in the stove business 
but young in the ‘advertising business. 
Would appreciate suggestions from 
the “Breezy Printers’ INK.” 
Very truly, 
(Signed) A. 


EsBerty’s Sons. 


It strikes me that for “hand 
made” ads, these are very. well 
done, but I am a little in doubt 
as to. whether the climax was not 
too Icng postponed. If the ads 





‘were inserted daily, as was prob- 


ably the case, it would seem all 
right, and perhaps of some ad- 
vantage, to withhold the details 
until the publication of the sixth 
one. There is always a question, 
however, about the use of space 
merely to excite curiosity, and 
though the advertising in this 
case stated clearly enough what 
results were to be attained, it did 
have something of that guessing 
element which, without an early 
answer, tends to tire the reader 
and kill his curiosity. On the 
whole these are good ads. They 
are here reprinted in the order of 
their appearance, the sixth one 
showing (in the original) a cut 
of the apparatus attached to a hot 
water boiler, and being particu- 
larly strong in the comparisons it 
makes ; 
HOT WATER WITH A COOL 
KITCHEN. 


We can supply you with an abund- 
ance of hot water at a small cost and 
keep your Kitchen cool. 

_ Something entirely original. Talk 
it over with 
THE HOUSE OF EBERLY, 
Established over half a century at 
718 zth St. N. W. 


HOT WATER WITH A COOL 
KITCHEN 








How about that hot kitchen to get 
hot water? 


-| “If it comes from 





We can keep your kitchen cool and 
still supply you with abundance of 
hot water. * Fi 

Something entirely new and _ origi- 
nal—but unconditionally guaranteed by 

THE HOUSE OF EBERLY, 
Everything in Stoves at 
718 7th St. N. W. 


HOT WATER WITH A COOL 
KITCHEN. 
How do you heat the water for 
bathing? 
Build a hot fire in the coal range! 
We can keep your house cool, and 
at the same time the water for bath- 
ing will be scalding hot. 
Something new—but oh, how grand. 
Why not talk the matter over with 
us? Phone Main 2243. We will glad- 
ly enlighten you on “hot water with 
a cool house.” 
THE. HOUSE OF EBERLY, 
Everything Good in Stoves, 
718 7th St. N. W. 


HOT WATER WITH A COOL 
KITCHEN. 








We have made your neighbor com- 
fortable with a cool kitchen and plenty 
of hot water for all purposes. 

May we not serve you? 

Such a comfort to live the new. way. 

“Abundance of hot water with a 
cool kitchen.” | 

Estimates gladly furnished, 

Consult 

THE HOUSE OF EBERLY, 





718 7th St. N. W. 
Stoves for All Purposes of the Reliable 
Kinds. ; 
HOT WATER WITH A COOL. 
KITCHEN. 


Do you suffer from the heat with 
that hot fire in the kitchen? 

Easily remedied if you want to live 
the new way. “Oceans of hot water 
for bathing with a cool k‘tchen.” 

The lowest’ cost with highest effi- 
ciency of heating your water. 

Demonstrated and _ unconditionally 
guaranteed by 

THE HOUSE OF EBERLY, 
Eberly’s it is good.” 


718 zth St. N. W. 


HOT WATER WITH A COOL 
KITCHEN. 
is obtained by using a Sanitary Gas 
Water Heater. 

Will supply you an abundant quan- 
tity of hot water at a saving greater 
than you ever figured on, and your 
kitchen will be as “cool as a cucum- 





r. We know of nothing Just as 
Good. 

No rusty water, nothing to clean 
out. 


As sanitary as money and skill can 
make them, and we guarantee you will 








find one the best investment you ever 
made. 
As a Comparison: 

Hot water from your coal _ range, 
kindling wood, and coal, cost 2ic. 

Result: sfot kitchen. Dust and dirt. 
Time to make fire and get hot water 
to bathe one person, One Hour, 

Hot water from a Sanitary Water 
Heater, 5 feet of gas, at $1 per 1,000 
feet, cost Ye. 

Result: Time, 15 minutes, Saving in 


cost, 20%c. Cool kitchen. No dust, 
no dirt, no waiting. 
Can you afford, from a financial 


point of view, not to have one in your 
home? 

We can give you an extremely low 
price at present, connected up ready 
for use. Let us submit you an esti- 


mate. 
A. EBERLY’S SONS, 
718 7th St. N. W. 
’Phone Main 2243. Established 
Half a Century. 


Over 





An Almost Irresistible Appeal to Par- 





ents of City Children. From the 
Spokesman-Review, Spokane, Wash, 
Where Were 
You Born? 
Was it in the city or 
was it back on the farm 


where you first learned the 
meaning of the word home— 
where you knew the habits 
of the birds and other deni- 
zens of the woods and water 
and-numbered them among 
your companions? Where 
the pure air, outdoor eéxer- 
cise and simple majesty of 
your surroundings developed 
your mind and body and 
steadied your character into 
manhood or womanhood? 
Days that a passing breeze, 
a scent of the pine woods 
now recall with a happy 
thrill. Does it ever occur 
to you what such an en- 
vironment for half the year 
would be worth to your city- 
bred children? 

Wicomico Beach is only 
¢ minutes from Spokane. 

ou can live there half the 
year without interfering 
with your business in town. 
It offers your children all 
that you had on the farm— 
boating, bathing, fishing— 
life in the woods. To you 
it offers restful, enjoyable, 
economical summers, while 
your wife will rejoice in the 
city conveniences and sani- 
tary safeguards never found 
in a temporary summer 
camp. Ask for booklet. 


HAM, YEARSLEY, RYRIE 
& PHILBRICK, 
Hutton Block, 
Spokane, Wash, 
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It Usually Pays to Have the New 
Things and Advertise Them, Even 
9 Though Neither Sales nor Profits are 
Large. From the Montgomery 
(Ala.) Advertiser. 





It Means Money 
In Your Pocket— 


as these pads save from 15 
to 33 per cent on your ice 
bills. This pad is an indis- 
pensable article to econom- 
ical housekeepers, as it is a 
phenomenal saver of ice. 
There is nothing injurious 
in this pad, and is always 
free from odor. Butter, 
cream, or the most delicate 
provisions will keep better, 
as the temperature is lower, 
and more uniform, when 
using this useful and eco- 
nomical device. 

This pad is made of a 
mineral wool, and as soon 
as it becomes damp from 
the melting of the ice, it 
throws a blast of cold air 
which envelopes the ice, and 
prevents it from melting .so 
rapidly. Put one in your 


box, and try it. The price 
is reasonable, ‘ 
10x14 12x18 12x24 
$1.00 $1.50 $2.00 . 


SNOW-TULLIS HARD. 
WARE CO., 


Montgomery, Ala. 








Cutting the “Cutter.” From the Wash- 
ington (N. J.) Star. 





You Know 


what patent medicines are 
worth. They have a set 
price and when it is cut you 
know you are getting them 
at a good price, but you 
can’t tell when you are get- 
ting good value in prescrip- 
tions because you don’t 
know what they are worth. 

Don’t be led away with 
your prescriptions to the 
store that sells a few patent 
medicines at a seemingly 
low price just to attract 
your other trade, but come 
to this store for all your 
drug wants, prescriptions and 
sick-room needs, and get 
everything at a fair, square, 
reasonable price. | Whether 
it is anything you are sup- 
posed to know the price of 
or not you will find the 
price is right here, ‘ 


ANEWALT’S PHAR. 
MACY, 
140 So. Main St. 
Phillipsburg, N. J. 
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J. W. Munrogz, 
Advertising Specialist, 
Watertown, N, Y. 
Editor Ready Made Department: 
Dear Str—The attached is a bit of 
educational advertising, designed to 
offset the prevailing opinion held by 
the majority of people who have never 
used gas, that “it is very convenient 
but awfully expensive.” : j 
This information may be printed in 
circular or folder form and mailed to 
the above class. Yours truly, 
(Signed) J. W. Munroe. 





Advertising is simply great as 
a means of correcting a wrong 
impression in the minds of many 
people. Only the Lord knows 
how many people, or who, in 
Watertown have been saying to 
themselves “Gas is very con- 
venient but awfully expensive.” 
After they have thought it a few 
times, they know it is true with- 
out so much as asking some gas- 
user about it. And so they give 
up the idea of doing anything 
with gas and the gas company 
fails to get their business. 

Then comes the ad, “The Cost 
of Gas.” It finds the mistaken 
ones and tells them not merely 
that “gas is not expensive,” but 
just how inexpensive it is. That’s 


‘the kind of gas advertising that 


will sell gas to people who have 
made up their minds that gas 
costs too much. 

And right there is a point about 
printing prices, on almost any- 
thing. The buyer who doesn’t 
know is likely to think that a 
price has been omitted because it 
was high. _He doesn’t want to 
inquire for fear it is away out of 
his reach, so, mahy times, he goes 
to the store that prints prices 
and, perhaps, pays the same price 
or more. If a price is printed 
and it seems high at first glance, 
there is the description to show 
that it is not high, quality con- 
sidered; and, in any case, a foot 
note to the effect. that ‘we have 
other equally good values at 
higher and lower prices” will 
show that he can probably find 
what he wants at what he wants 
to pay. 

Here is the ad. There is noth- 
ing wonderful about it except the 
fact that such informing ads are 
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very rare; I think it is worthy 
of presentation in the form of a 
well-printed circular, to be mailed 
to all householders not now: using 
gas but on the lines of the mains: 


THE COST OF GAS. 
Because Gas is so convenient and 
effective some people believe it must 
be expensive. , 
The following proves otherwise: 
Two stove burners will get an 





or- 


dinary summer’s meal in half an hour 
—and the expense is less than two 
cents, 


Two cents will keep your oven in- 
tensely hot forty-five minutes. 

Five steaks can be broiled for one 
cent. 

One cent will boil your coffee for 
six mornings. 

You can run a Gas Flat Iron three 
hours for two cents. 

Have three quarts of boiling dish 
water five times for two cents. 

Heat ten gallons of water scalding 
hot for your bath for little more than 
one cent, 

Get an intense, clear, 
three hours for one cent. 

here’s no dust, dirt, odor or dan- 
ger of explosion and your kitchen is 
delightfully cool. 

Now then—if it is available— 

What reason have you for not using 
gas? 
WATERTOWN 


steady light 


GAS LIGHT CO., 





An Introductory Talk Well Calculated 
to Strike the Popular Fancy. From 
an Ad of Button Bros., Louisville, 
Ky. " 





“ Live for Less 
and Eat the Best.” 


Of course you can. Thou- 
sands of others do—why not 
you? 

A trip to Button’s will 
start you right. We have 
wasted thousands and they 
stay with us. Our foods are 
all selected with the great- 
est care—for quality. And 
instead of buying little lots 
and paying big prices—we 
buy big lots and pay little 
prices. Our customers get 
the benefit in lower prices 
and a little profit is still 
left for us. We couldn’t 
run this business very long, 
selling at such low prices, 
if it wasn’t for thousands of 
customers who keep our 
stock moving. Wouldn’t 
you like to buy your food 
from the biggest grocery in 
Louisville and save money? 
Here’s an offering for Thurs- 
day, Friday and Saturday 
that grants you the oppor- 
tunity. 
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Unplitfa.chnpbnuwt Yopuywu ft Serge a Pepreuve du soleil 
PRONOUNCED _ is how th paee sy it - 


Areven Portzouadz Guerbass |} = ?»tsbniaivs | 
“SUN-PROOF” | 
SERGE : 
the guaranteed fabric 


that goes into the most 
famous Serge Suits in 
America, made and sold 




















“San will astonish you. For Suits elsewhere 
that really equal them, you will have to pay $18.00 and 
- J WL wn Care don't 

“Sun f > | itd fore new vit 
if any “Sun , should é 


























This is how 
little brown men 
in beautiful 
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SOME DISTINCTIVE AND TELLING STYLES OF TEXT AND TYPOGRAPHY. 
THE EVENING “BULLETIN,” PHILADELPHIA, 








